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ROBERT KENNICOTT. 


BY J. W. 


\ \ JE indite this sketch as a labor 

of love. We knew ROBERT 
KENNIcoTr living; we admired the 
noble qualities of his heart; we ap- 
preciate the value of his scientific 
labors; we mourn him as one who 
has passed to a premature grave. 
The materials for this sketch, for- 
tunately for us, are at hand. They 
are extracted from an elaborate mem- 
oir in Part II. Volume I. of “The 
Transactions of the Chicago Acad- 
emy of Sciences.”’ 

KENNICOTT was a Chicago man. 
In this city his memory is cherished 
by a wide circle of friends; the Acad- 
emy is full of the fruits of his labors; 
and his grave is almost in sight of 
our temples. In this great mart of 
trade, through whose streets each day 
surges a tide of humanity made up 
of individuals nearly all of whom 
are eager, restless, and intent on gain, 
it is refreshing to meet with one who 
turns his back upon these pursuits 
and dedicates his life to science. Of 
such a nature was KENNICOTT— pure, 
loving, and childlike, and ready to 
undergo any privation to add to the 
sum of human knowledge. ROBERT 


FOSTER. 


KEnNnIcotTtT, the son of Dr. John A. 
and Mary Kennicott, was born at 
New Orleans, November 13, 1835, 
and, while yet an infant, his parents 
moved to Illinois, and selected as 
their residence a tract of land about 
eighteen miles north of Chicago, 
which they christened ‘‘The Grove.” 
This place his father, who was pas- 
sionately fond of horticulture, laid 
out in walks, and planted with shrub- 
bery and flowers. The quiet beauty 
of the scenery and the genial hospi- 
tality dispensed by the Doctor made 
this a place of resort for scientific 
men. It was amid such surroundings 
that ROBERT grew up and received 
those indelible impressions which in- 
fluenced his whole career in life. 

In early youth his health was so 
delicate that it was doubtful whether 
he could be reared; but as he ap- 
proached manhood he became lithe 
and sinewy, and, as proved by his 
subsequent career, capable of under- 
going the hardships of distant and 
hazardous expeditions. 

He early evinced a love for natural 
history — a love which his father, from 
his own pursuits, did not discourage ; 
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and to afford ample scope to prose- 
cute these pursuits, he was, in the 
winter of 1852-3, sent to Cleveland, 
that he might avail himself of the in- 
structions of that veteran observer, 
Dr. J. P. Kirtland. He could not have 
been more fortunate in the selection 
of a teacher. Dr. Kirtland yet sur- 
vives, honored and respected wher- 
ever science is cultivated. Through 
him young KENNICOTT was com- 
mended to the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, and Professors Henry and Baird, 
the Secretary and Assistant Secretary 
of that institution, rendered him effi- 
cient assistance in all his subsequent 
explorations. 

Returning to his home, in the sum- 
mer of 1853, ROBERT, at the age of 
eighteen, entered at once on his great 
life-work. He made collections of 
the fishes and reptiles of the neigh- 
borhood, ‘‘ discovering,” say his biog- 
raphers, ‘‘many new species, and ex- 
tending the geographical range of 
others.” He assisted the late Dr. 
Brainard, of Chicago, in his experi- 
ments on the venom of the rattle- 
snake, the results of which are pub- 
lished in the Smithsonian Reports. 
The next year he joined Dr. Hoy, of 
Racine, eminent as an ornithologist, 
with whom he studied the character 
and habits of the birds common to 
the region, and particularly the inses- 
sorial birds. The summer of 1855 
was devoted to making collections in 
natural history for the State Agricult- 
ural Society, and the Illinois Central 
Railroad Company afforded him every 
facility for traversing their lands and 
in transmitting his collections to his 
home. That winter he attended a 
course of medical lectures at Chicago, 
with a view of qualifying himself as 
a physician. 

During the summer of 1856 he 
united with others in organizing ‘‘ The 
Chicago Academy of Sciences,” an in- 
stitution in whose success he evinced 
ever after the warmest interest, and of 
whose Museum he died the Director. 
In fact, the foundation of what has 


now become a magnificent collection 
in natural history was laid by ROBERT 
KENNICOTT. 

That fall he exhibited at the State 
Agricultural Fair, held at Alton, a 
rich collection of the fauna of the 
State, for which he received a prize; 
and during the ensuing winter he 
communicated to the Patent Office 
Report (Agricultural) a description of 
the Mammals of the Northwest. 

In the winter of 1856-7 he resumed 
his attendance upon a course of med- 
ical lectures; but his failing health 
compelled him to desist. It would 
seem that only in the field, under the 
broad canopy of heaven, breathing its 
pure air and studying the works of 
nature, could be vouchsafed to him a 
reasonable modicum of health. 

In the spring of 1857, through the 
influence of Dr. Evans, he was de- 
tailed to make collections for the 
museum of the Northwestern Univer- 
sity. He spent three months in 
Southern Illinois, and his discoveries 
among the fauna were numerous and 
important. His biographers record 
this incident as occurring at this pe- 
riod of his life: 


“Desirous to prove positively the ex- 
istence of the poisonous serpent called 
water-moccasin (7rigonocephalus pisciv- 
orus) in Southern Illinois, he offered a 
reward of five dollars for the first living 
specimen which should be brought to him. 
The reward soon procured one, which set- 
tled the question. Soon afterward, how- 
ever, a strapping ‘Sucker,’ as the natives 
of Southern Illinois are called, discovered 
another specimen, and not knowing that 
the prize had already been awarded, he 
managed to capture the dangerous reptile, 
and, bringing it in with him, claimed the 
five dollars. KENNICOTT explained that 
the five dollars was only offered for the 
first specimen, and that it had already been 
oe The claimant, however, deemed 

imself imposed upon, and announced his 
intention of flogging the man of science. 
KENNICOTT at once stooped down, appa- 
rently to examine whether the specimen 
was really a moccasin, and then, seizing 
the snake just behind the head in sucha 
manner as to be safe from being bitten 
himself, he held it aloft, with its body 
writhing in the air and its gaping jaws 
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and forked tongue facing the enemy. Be- 
ing thus master of the situation, he dared 
the vengeful ‘Sucker’ to the fight; but 
the latter, struck with astonishment, con- 
cluded that he had no stomach for a battle 
with such weapons, and quickly subsided 
into a fit of admiration for a man who 
thus dared brandish water-moccasins in 
his hands.” 


That autumn we find him visiting 
the region of the Red River of the 
North, making rich collections, which 
were shared by the Northwestern Uni- 
versity and the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. On his return he arranged that 
portion of his collection sent to the 
Northwestern University, and then 
proceeded to the Smithsonian, where 
he formed, for the first time, the per- 
sonal acquaintance of Professors 
Henry and Baird. They found him 
a young man of slender form, with 
black hair and eyes, an open and 
generous face, of simple habits, and 
with a heart that knew no guile. 
There was something about him 
which at once commanded your con- 
fidence and admitted him to your 
friendship. While here he embodied 
his observations on the serpents of 
North America, in a series of articles 
which subsequently appeared in the 
“Proceedings of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences’’ of Philadelphia, 
and in the ‘“‘ Mexican Boundary Sur- 
vey,” published by the Government. 

Here he was initiated into the “‘ Me- 
gatherium Club” —so called, not be- 
cause the members were a set of fossils, 
but because they made use of certain 
ululations and war-dances which they 
had seen practised in the western 
wilds by the savages, and hence those 
who were so unfortunate as to reside 
in the neighborhood called them 
“wild beasts’’—megas, great; ‘the- 
rion, wild beast, —a society made up 
of young naturalists and men who 
were or had been attached to scien- 
tific surveys. Of the members, many 
are dead, and others are scattered to 
the four quarters of the earth; but 
wherever they may be, the living will 
recur to these meetings with the most 
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agreeable recollections. In this club 
KENNICOTT was a bright and shining 
light, and no voice was more cheery 
than his in these gatherings, where 
all restraint was thrown off after the 
labors of the day were over. 

And now, O grave and spectacled 
reader! as you read this passage, let 
not your brow contract into a frown. 
The nerves of no man can be main- 
tained in a state of constant tension. 
There must be intervals of relaxation, 
when cares may be cast aside and 
when the social qualities may be 
brought into full play. Deny not to 
the scientific man that feast of reason 
and that flow of soul which, by the 
customs of society, are freely accorded 
to men engaged in other pursuits. 

In 1859 KENNICOTT entered upon a 
wider field of exploration. He de- 
termined to explore and collect the 
fauna of the Arctic regions, with re- 
gard to which little was known apart 
from the researches of Sir John Rich- 
ardson. The funds to defray the ex- 
penses of the expedition—KEnNnNI- 
coTT receiving nothing for himself— 
were contributed by the Smithsonian 
Institution, the Audubon Club of Chi- 
cago, and a few private individuals. 
The Hudson's Bay Company lent 
their coéperation. 

Accordingly, in the spring of the 
year he proceeded from Chicago, by 
steamer, to Collingwood, on Lake Hu- 
ron, thence embarked on board an- 
other steamer, which conveyed him 
to Fort William, on the northwestern 
shore of Lake Superior, where he 
found pleasant quarters. This was 
on the ninth of May. The ice had 
broken up but four days previously; 
but was yet solid in Dog Lake, which 
lay in their route. This circumstance 
delayed the departure of the canoes 
northward until the nineteenth of 
May, when he left Fort William. 
His escort consisted of three of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company's canoes, 
bound for Lake Winnipeg. He pro- 
ceeded up the Kaministiquoia River, 
and viewed the magnificent waterfall 
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of that stream; crossed Dog Portage, 
about two miles in length, over a 
high and hilly country; and reém- 
barked on Dog Lake, a pretty sheet 
of water about twelve miles long, 
with rocky shores and a number of 
picturesque islands, after traversing 
which he entered Dog River, a slug- 
gish, tortuous stream, flowing through 
low lands. At the middle portage 
they reached the height of land be- 
tween the waters of Lake Superior 
and Lake Winnipeg. Passing the 
portages, they launched their canoes 
in the Savanne River, which flows 
into the latter lake. At this point he 
remarks that he first met with the 
Canada jay; but we have found it 
common on the southern shore of 
Lake Superior. 

The voyageurs then entered Lac des 
Mille Lacs, an exceedingly picturesque 
body of water, studded with thou- 
sands of rocky islets. While thus 
gliding along through these pure, 
cold waters, with the trained eye of a 
naturalist he notes the character of 
the vegetation, the birds of the air, 
and the fishes of the water. 

It is well known that the isother- 
mal lines curve abruptly to the north 
as they pass west of longitude go°. 
This fact did not escape KENNICOTT. 
He remarks thus: ‘The spring ap- 
peared much more advanced as we 
moved westward. The few days that 
had passed since we left the height 
of land could not alone have pro- 
duced the great advance in the de- 
velopment of vegetation observed at 
this point.” At the head of La Riv- 
iere Maligne the voyageurs jumped 
the rapids, and KENNIcoTT admired 
the ease with which they managed 
their canoes amid the whirlpools and 
tumultuous waves. 

They passed through Rainy Lake 
and entered the Lake of the Woods, 
which is dotted with numerous islands, 
low and rocky. Leaving the Lake of 


the Woods they entered Winnipeg 
River, and after twenty-four days’ 
voyaging from Lake Superior, he 
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reached Norway House. Lake Win- 
nipeg is not less than two hundred 
miles in length, and as late as the fif- 
teenth of June snow and ice were vis- 
ible. Crossing the lake they ascend 
the Saskatchewan to Cumberland 
Lake. At Methy Portage they at- 
tained the water-shed between Lake 
Superior and the Arctic Ocean, which 
Richardson estimates at only fourteen 
hundred feet above the sea-level. 

Reaching Fort Resolution, at the 
mouth of Slave River, they coasted 
around the southwest side of Slave 
Lake to the head of Mackenzie's 
River, and descended that stream to 
Fort Simpson, where they arrived 
August fifteenth. Here potatoes and 
barley are raised; the residents pos- 
sess fine oxen and cows; but the 
principal meat is dried reindeer and 
moose. Snow begins to fall early in 
October and ice to drift in the stream 
about the middle of the month. The 
greatest cold ever known was —62°, 
and —50° is uncommon. At this post 
KENNICOTT took up his quarters for a 
time, and then made a trip with two 
dog-trains to Fort Laird, near the 
base of the Rocky Mountains, two 
hundred and sixty miles distant, re- 
turning to Fort Simpson in March, 
1860. He visited many of the neigh- 
boring posts, and as the spring ap- 
proached he found congenial occupa- 
tion in noting the arrival of the birds, 
studying their mode of nesting, and 
collecting their eggs. The most im- 
portant observation, perhaps, in this 
connection, was that many of the Cal- 
ifornian birds, never seen in the east- 
ern part of the continent, resort here 
for their breeding places and as a 
summer residence. This would indi- 
cate a sinking down of the Rocky 
Mountains in their northern prolong- 
ation; for farther south the snowy 
ranges serve as a barrier to the mi- 
gration of many kinds of birds. 

In the fall of 1860 Kennicort de- 
scended the Mackenzie as far as the 
mouth of Peel's River, latitude 67° 
30’, and thence proceeded westward, 























crossing the mountains, and arriving 
at Fort Yukon. Here he spent’ the 
winter and summer, chiefly employed 
in hunting and trapping. In August 
he retraced his steps to Peel's River, 
and then recrossed to La Pierre's 
house. 

Let us give from out of KENNI- 
coTt’s journal a glimpse of Arctic 
life. The dog, it is well known, is 
absolutely necessary to man in trav- 
ersing those vast and cheerless soli- 
tudes. A peculiar breed is employed. 


“ The original stock,” says KENNICOTT, 
“has probably been some 'arge, strong 
dog, and they have become hardier by a 
very slight intermixture with Indian dogs, 
Of course, the best dogs are bred from; 
and thus at last the general stock has come 
to possess peculiar strength and powers of 
endurance. * * My four dogs are to 
me treasures beyond price. They form 
one of the strongest and best teams of the 
region, and their fortunate possessor is 
held in much higher esteem in conse- 
quence than he would be without them. 
* * On a voyage, where several sleds 
go together, all go without stopping or 
unnecessary delay for from five to seven 
miles, when they stop to smoke and give 
the dogs a spell; and thus the distance is 
called a pipe or spell. * * Ina clear, 
calm, cold day, a brigade of sleds in mo- 
tion presents a curious spectacle, the breath 
of the men and dogs forming a cloud 
which completely envelops and _ hides 
them; so that, from a little distance, one 
sees only a large cloud moving along the 
track, out of which come queer cries of 
‘Sacre chien mort!’ ‘Sacre crapaud 
noir!’ ‘Marche!’ ‘Yeu!’ *Chah!? etc., 
with the occasional ‘44 44’ of the whip, 
as loud as a pistol shot, and the call 
of the unfortunate dog that is getting his 
lugs warmed. * * When a voyageur 
gets vexed with a dog, he calls him ‘ é/ack 
Jrog, ‘little black dog, (especially if he 
is large and white), geddie, (Indian dog), 
‘pig, ‘carcajou,’ etc.; but the expres- 
sion they seem to think most severe of all 
is, ‘Sacre chien mort, (d—d dead dog). 
A good dog is sometimes addressed as 
‘good man,’ ‘flyer, ‘the fool, etc.; and 
when a voyageur wishes to bestow the 
highest praise, he says ‘ ¢hat’s a dog.’”’ 


We would like to extract his enu- 
meration and description of the fishes 
of the Arctic region, but our limits 
forbid. 
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KENNICOTT records several in- 
stances to show to what great dis- 
tances sounds are conveyed in an 
intensely cold atmosphere, — of a dog- 
call heard thirteen miles, and the 
sound of wood-choppers twenty-five 
miles. 

In the spring of 1862, KENNICOTT 
returned to Fort Simpson, where he 
heard news from home which required 
his immediate return. He accord- 
ingly set out. At Methy Portage he 
was so unfortunate as to lose his col- 
lection of Yukon fishes. In the latter 
part of August he arrived at Fort 
Garry, and thence passed to Pembina 
and St. Paul, arriving at Chicago 
October seventeenth. In reference to 
the value of these investigations, his 
biographers say: 

“The magnitude and importance of the 
results of the Arctic-American expedi- 
tion were now becoming very generally 
known and acknowledged. The collec- 
tions of Mr. KEnnicoTr—large in them- 
selves and being rapidly increased by the 
contributions of his friends, the officers 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, whom he 
had inoculated with a portion of his zeal— 
were being distributed among specialists 
for study; and the reports of these workers 
spread before the world a store of new 
facts in natural history.” 


KENnNIcorTT offered to relinquish his 
portion of these collections to any in- 
stitution in the city which would make 
suitable provision for their reception. 
This offer was accepted by the Trus- 
tees of the Chicago Academy of Sci- 
ences; and Professor Henry, of the 
Smithsonian, to promote the study of 
natural history in the West, tendered 
duplicates of whatever specimens 
there were in the institution over 
which he so ably presides.. To the 
museum thus inaugurated, KENNI- 
COTT was assigned as Curator, a posi- 
tion which was in full accordance with 
his tastes and pursuits. Everything 
seemed to concur to make the future 
of his life agreeable. He had made 
collections in natural history which 
would have required a lifetime to de- 
scribe. He was in correspondence 
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with scientific men in every quarter 
of the land, and at home he enjoyed 
the friendship of a large circle of in- 
telligent and liberal-handed men, who 
were ready to second all his efforts in 
behalf of natural history; and in Pro- 
fessors Henry and Baird, of the Smith- 
sonian, he had two tried and trusty 
friends, to whom he could freely re- 
sort for advice and instruction. 

But of what avail were these ad- 
vantages to the restless mind of KEN- 
NICOTT, when he saw a new and un- 
explored field spread out before him, 
into which he was invited to enter? 
They did not weigh a feather in the 
balance. He could have accom- 
plished more toward establishing an 
enduring fame by describing what he 
had already collected, than by making 
fresh accretions to his already vast 
storehouse of objects, and confiding 
their investigation to other minds. 
But Kennicott had such a generous 
nature, had such an unselfish devo- 
tion to science, that these considera- 
tions were not allowed in the least 
degree to influence his action. 

In the winter of 1864-5, the Western 
Union Telegraph Company resolved 
to send out an expedition to Alaska 
and Behring’s Straits, to explore a 
route on which to establish a line of 
communication to reach around the 
world, and knowing KENNICOTT’S ex- 
periences in Arctic life, they tendered 
him a position. What made the offer 
more agreeable, was the fact that 
KENNICOTT was allowed to select a 
corps of young naturalists, whose 
collections were to go jointly to the 
Smithsonian Institution and the Chi- 
cago Academy of Sciences, both of 
which had contributed in  provid- 
_ing for a complete scientific outfit. 
KENNICOTT’S party was composed 
of I. T. Rothrock, botanist; W. H. 
Dall, H. M. Bannister, H. W. Elli- 
cott, Charles Pease, Ferdinand Bis- 
choff, zodlogists and geologists; and 
G. W. Maynard, volunteer. They 


sailed from New York March 21, 1865, 
arrived at Greytown, Nicaragua, on 
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the thirty-first, proceeded up the San 
Juan River in open boats, reémbarked 
on the Pacific side, and arrived at San 
Francisco, April twenty-fifth. 

The delays and annoyances to which 
Major KENNICOTT — for we must now 
and henceforth give him his military 
tithe—was subjected, we need not dwell 
upon. If Colonel Bulkley, the com- 
mander of the expedition, now, after 
the lapse of years, can review with 
complacency this portion of his life, 
we have only to say that he is differ- 
ently constituted from most men. It 
would be trite to quote what Shakes- 
peare says about men dressed up with 
“little brief authority.””. Embarking at 
San Francisco, the party proceeded to 
Sitka, and on the twenty-second of Au- 
gust left for Norton Sound. St. Mi- 
chael’s (Norton Sound) is the head- 
quarters of the Russian fur-trade in the 
Yukon Valley. <A ‘‘toy”’ steamer, for 
the exploration of the river, which 
had been despatched at great expense 
around ‘‘The Horn,” was found to 
be worthless. With an outfit ill-ap- 
pointed and ill-provisioned, KENNI- 
coTt was left upon that inhospitable 
shore, and but for the kindness of the 
Russian authorities, the expedition 
would have been incapable of mov- 
ing. 

On the tenth of December, Major 
KENNICOTT left for Unalakleet. He 
immediately commenced active oper- 
ations. All hands were employed in 
transporting the equipment across the 
portage of Nulato—the object being 
to ascend, with dogs and sleds, the 
Yukon or Kwichpak River to its 
head-waters, as soon as a crust had 
formed sufficiently strong to travel 
on, and failing to reach the desired 
point, to push on in canoes on the 
breaking up of the ice in spring—a 
plan gallantly carried out by Captain 
Ketchum a year later. But these ap- 
parently well-laid plans were frus- 
trated. March came with warm 
weather which thawed the crust of 
snow. The Yukon dogs were worth- 
less, from short rations and hard 
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work. The whole country, verging 
to the starvation point, did not con- 
tain such a surplus of provisions as 
was necessary to fit out a single expe- 
dition. 

“The Major,” using, we presume, the 
language of his faithful assistant, Mr. 
Dall, “bore bravely up under these disap- 
pointments, and set to work with his usual 
energy, arranging a plan for the summer 
explorations under the new circumstances ; 
and that settled, he went out, attended by 
an Indian or two only, on the bleak, deso- 
late mountains of Nulato, looking for a 
pass to the sea-coast, and gathering ma- 
terials for a map of the country. The 
natural history work had hitherto been 
almost entirely neglected; this, also, was 
a serious disappointment to him. His 
sufferings, physical and mental, during the 
period when he was on those forbidding 
mountains, can be but faintly realized 
from a few chance words he afterwards 
let fall. His was the Spartan courage 
which suffered and gave no sign. After 
his return, however, he seemed to throw 
off, in great part, his feeling of dejection. 
The life-pulses of spring, beating in the 
vegetable and animal world, cheered and 
enlivened him no doubt. He began to 
enjoy the gradual approach of leaves, 
birds, and salmon, and thought less of 
the annoyances of the dreary winter sea- 
son.” 

There is little doubt that Major 
Kennicott had had such premoni- 
tions as convinced him that he would 
not die of a lingering disease, but 
that his struggle with death would be 
short, sharp, and decisive. At this 
period he moved about with a quiet 
air; he was not sad, but apparently 
grave andreflective. His instructions 
were couched in this significant pro- 
viso—‘‘in case of any accident hap- 
pening tome.” He wrote a note to 
the Engineer-in-Chief of the expedi- 
tion —as if to vindicate his name and 
memory with posterity—briefly re- 
counting the obstacles he had en- 
countered, and asseverating that he 
had done his best to carry out the ob- 
jects of the expedition. This was be- 
tween four and five in the morning of 
the thirteenth of May. 


“The sun,” says Mr. Dall, “was shin- 
ing brightly out of doors; and, much 
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relieved by thus having provided for any 
emergency which might come to pass, he 
asked Ketchum, who was half-dozing on 
the bed, to come out and walk with him. 
Ketchum excused himself, as he had hardly 
rested from the hard work of the previous 
day. The Major stepped out, and, for a 
few moments, Ketchum heard him walk- 
ing up and down in the yard outside, hum- 
ming a lively voyageur’s song. ‘Tarentof 
afterwards related, with tears in his eyes, 
how, passing out of the stockade to the 
beach, in front of the fort, where the ice- 
laden waters were hurrying toward the 
sea, the Major had nodded a ‘good morn- 
ing,’ and used the Russian salutation— 
Ss’ drds-dui—the last words he spoke to 
living man. 

* About eight o’c'ock breakfast was put 
upon the table, but no one knew where 
the Major was. After some delay, as he 
did not come, they sat down; but every 
one felt anxious, as he was usually most 
a at the table. Directly after 

reakfast all dispersed in search of him, 
but he was not to be found. All were 
now seriously alarmed, and went out again 
for a more careful and extended search, 
taking all the Indian and Esquimaux serv- 
ants with them. 

“Mike Lebarge and an Esquimaux lad 
named Lunchy, went south from the fort 
toward the Nulato River, along the soft 
muddy beach. A dark object, a few hun- 
dred yards from the fort, caught Mike’s 
eye. On approaching, their worst fears 
were more than realized. On the beach 
was placed the Major’s pocket-compass, 
and lines indicating the bearings of the 
various mountains in sight, drawn in the 
soft alluvium, showing that he had been 
busy in adding to his material for the 1aap 
of the country around Nulato when death 
took him. His remains lay as he had 
fallen; not an emotion, not a struggle 
after he fell! His death had been quick 
and painless, as his life had been noble 
and generous! He lay upon his back, 
his arms across his breast; his hat—a 
black felt broad-brim—just touched his 
forehead with one edge, so that hardly a 
breath was needed to displace it. His 
eyes were half-closed, and his face calm 
and peaceful. 

“His body was taken up tenderly and 
carried into the house, and laid out. * * 
His companions were determined that his 
remains should not rest in the frozen earth 
of the Yukon Valley, but that they would 
afford his relatives and friends the sad 
consolation of laying them beneath the 
green turf of the State of his adoption.” 


That resolve was carried out, —and 
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his remains were conveyed to ‘ The 
Grove,” and there, in the presence of 
his family and a large circle of friends, 
were consigned to their last resting 
place. This was during one of the 
coldest days of January, 1867; and 
as the cortege moved on, the birds 
(particularly the black - cap titmouse) 
gathered in great numbers on the 
trees, and as the coffin was low- 
ered into the grave, a flock of 
quails approached and gave forth a 
call—not the cheerful notes ‘ Bob 
White,” so familiar to us in the bright 
days of spring and summer, but the 
plaintive note uttered when the night 
is coming on and the flock is to be 
gathered for repose ; —a circumstance 
almost ominous, as though the birds, 
whose habits he had studied so long, 
and whose song he loved so well, de- 
sired to sing a requiem over his grave. 
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While thus the remains of ROBERT 
KENNICOTT repose amid the scenes 
which are intimately associated with 
his youth, and to which, when a wan- 
derer in distant lands, his affections 
ever turned, there stands, at Nulato, 
upon the desolate shore of the North- 
ern Pacific, a tablet and cross erected 
by his associates, and bearing this in- 
scription : 

TO THE MEMORY 
OF 
ROBERT KENNICOTT, 
NATURALIST, 
WHO DIED NEAR THIS PLACE, 


MAY 13, 1866, 
AGED THIRTY.* 





* The plate representing Major Kennicort (an 
admirable likeness), from which the impressions 
prefixed to this article were struck, was kindly 
placed at the disposal of the proprietors of Tur 
Western Monrtucy, by the Trustees of the Chi- 
cago Academy of Sciences. 
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BY GEORGE SAND. 


[Translated by Francis Fohnson.)} 


CHAPTER VI. 
A DEBUT AND A FAILURE. 

N speaking of the characteristics of 
| our troupe, I have not yet told you 
the strangest result of the association 
of an exquisitely refined and literary 
man like Bellamare with a rough, 
illiterate, and coarse fellow like Mo- 
ranbois. Bellamare, who observed 
and noticed everything without ap- 
pearing to notice anything, discovered 
that Moranbois was a very clear and 
accurate critic. In the theatres of 
Paris, for instance, he was struck with 
his correct ideas of the plays and his 
intuitive perceptions of the value of the 


actors. In order to see whether he 


might also have the eyes of an artist, 
apart from the stage, he took him to 
the art-galleries, 


Moranbois stopped 


instinctively before the works of the 
great masters, and enthusiastically 
admired Greek statues and Roman 
busts. He could not say what ideal 
beauty and material beauty consisted 
in, but he stated the difference be- 
tween both in his own way, and Bel- 
lamare recognized that he had pro- 
foundly understood it. 

He consulted him on the genius 
and spirit of monuments, and on the 
art of decoration, scenery, etc.; and 
found him full of ideas and original- 
ity. The specialty of Moranbois had 
revealed itself; he was, above all 
others, the man of rapid appreciation 
and good advice. At Paris he would 
often, during a rehearsal, point out in 
ten words, perhaps rude and brutal, 
the brilliant or dangerous parts of a 
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new play, and the ultimate chances 
of success or failure. And he never 
deceived himself. Quite alone by 
himself, he represented the vibrating 
and susceptible, innocent and corrupt, 
generous and cruel, gay and sad—but 
always, when not amused, unforgiving 
and implacable—audience. He was 
instinct personified; his soul was, so 
to say, the thermometer of multitudes. 
What renowned author would have 
stooped to consult this man, with the 
long aquiline nose, with the elevated 
skull studded with scanty hair, with 
the long and convex face, with the 
small, sunken, dull eyes, —this mel- 
ancholy person, with the threadbare 
coat, the rope-like necktie, the coarse, 
thick, gloveless hands, standing in one 
of the corners among the machinists, 
and who appeared to be one of the 
least attentive? And if any one 
would have said to these renowned 
authors: ‘That miserable fellow 
whom you see there, and who is now 
listening to your piece and judging 
you, is an old mountebank who could 
balance a carriage-wheel on his chin 
and used to juggle with full-weight 
cannon balls; but never mind!—go 
and ask him for his advice, and heed 
it, for he personifies the audience 
which will either hiss or applaud your 
play !"’—what a surprise, or perhaps 
what an indignation, it would have 
called forth among the masters of the 
art! 

Bellamare consulted Moranbois like 
an oracle; and the oracle was infal- 
lible. 

I have told you this long history, 
and I have given you all these details, 
in order to give you an idea of that 
intellectual bohemian life of the stage 
which is recruiting among all classes 
and conditions, and consequently at 
all the extremities of the social scale. 
It is there the most opposite and an- 
tagonistic destinies seem to be crowded 
together, like the ruins of a wreck 
which the waves at hazard drift and 
accumulate on a rock in the ocean. 
And what they are building there— 
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with the ruins of a world of vanished 
passions, of deceived and ambitious 
dreams, of spontaneous productions, 
of ardent reveries, of gloomy des- 
pairs, of indomitable powers, of men- 
tal diseases, of marvellous revelations, 
of foolish, sublime, or stupid inspira- 
tions—is the fairy palace which is 
called the dramatic art, the weather- 
beaten sanctuary of both the splen- 
dors and the miseries of fiction. It is 
something fleeting like a dream, con- 
fused like a revolt; where all that is 
false applies itself to the representa- 
tion of the true; where the purple 
tints of the setting sun and the azure 
hues of the night are produced by 
electric light; where trees are painted 
canvas; where mist and fog are sim- 
ply vaporous curtains; where rocks 
and colonnades are paintings in dis- 
temper. You know all that; you 
know all the artifices, you imagine all 
the tricks ;—but you do not know the 
phantasmagory of the moral world 
which lives there an artificial life 
like all the rest. That white-haired 
old man, with the shrill voice and 
the dim eye, who every evening 
causes a thousand spectators to ask: 
‘Where may they have picked up 
that old fellow who plays an octo- 
genarian so naturally, and who has 
still a good memory?’’—that “old 
man” is a boy of twenty-five, who 
has all his teeth and all his hair, who is 
vigorous and good-humored, and is 
anxiously expected by his sweetheart 
as soon as he has wiped off his 
wrinkles and has replaced his false 
denuded skull on a wooden cham- 
pignon. He gets erect again; he 
sings with a strong and melodious 
voice, in rapidly going down stairs. 
His part of an octogenarian is easy 
for him, and his humor does not suffer 
from it. By his side you have ad- 
mired the contrast of a_ beautiful 
young hero and lover, whose ardent 
eye and fresh voice express to perfec- 
tion both the violent accents of pas- 
sion and the sweeter notes of tri- 
umphant gallantry. Alas !—it is forty 
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years since he has been young, and 
his mistresses cost him very dear now. 
That excellent comedian, who makes 
you faint away with laughing, is a 
hypochondriac, who meditates on 
suicide, or gets intoxicated in order 
to shake off his thoughts. This valet 
of the third order, whose classic em- 
ployment consists in being kicked in 
the back, is a scholar who makes 
very important archzological studies, 
or a “ittérateur who is collecting rare 
works. Another, who represents the 
tyrants or traitors, is the father of a 
family, who takes his children into the 
country whenever he has leave of ab- 
sence for one day. There is still 
another, who is a charming amateur 
painter, and who represents grocers 
or artisans. Another, who plays men 
of aristocratic society, dukes and 
princes, is a passionate chess-player 
or angler. Others are hunters, boat- 
men, pianists, mechanics—I know 
not what. And the ladies: This one 
is a courtesan, and plays innocent 
girls to perfection; that one is a re- 
spectable woman and mother of a 
family —and she is a superior courte- 
san on the stage; this one has a mar- 
vellously elegant and pure elocution, 
but she can hardly read her parts, 
and understands nothing of them; 
that one has a bad delivery, and ap- 
pears dull —but she is well educated, 
and might be appointed a teacher in 
a female academy. 

Thus everything is contrast, vain 
appearance, official lie, in this feigned 
existence of the stage. At times an 
actor becomes incarnate in ‘the per- 
sonage he represents, and departs 
from it no more. Such as loved 
nothing but their pipes or a game of 
billiards, become profound politicians, 
because they have represented serious 
historic characters; while others, who 
considered themselves radical repub- 
licans, become conservative, because 
they play financiers. Thus some- 


times the contrast is effaced —fiction 
and reality blend in the man to such 
a degree that he whose life has been 
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blameless and virtuous would rather 
abandon his profession than represent 
a bad action on the stage; while at 
other times the contrast stands forth 
more boldly, and is carried to the 
furthest limit, even to such a degree 
that the most disinterested of men 
may excel in representing the charac- 
ter of Shylock. 

I have had a comrade at the theatre 
who had been a Trappist for several 
years, and who has told me strange 
and romantic things of the interior 
of convents. It seems that convent 
life is also a rock on which the most 
dissimilar ruins of human. society 
accumulate, and that the caprices of 
destiny are personified there nearly in 
the same manner as on the stage ;— 
but at the convent the whole dies 
away and ceases to be, the besotting 
rule gets the better of all eccentricities. 
On the stage nothing is lost, every- 
thing is conspicuous, personalities 
stand forth more and more boldly. 
There is employment for all; and 
you see, I have been a peasant, a stu- 
dent, a comedian, and again a peasant 
—a peasant perhaps forever, but 
henceforth a peasant in spite of my- 
self. In which social series ought I 
to be classed? All those that have 
passed either through the convent or 
across the stage, have, with rare ex- 
ceptions, lost their social standpoint 
forever. 


But let us return to Bellamare’s 
troupe. 

It was at Orleans that we com- 
menced to give our performances, 
and it was there that I made my début 
before a scanty and but little encour- 
aging audience. However, I was not 
frightened. Imperia was absent. She 
had been the first to leave Paris, —in 
order to see, I presume, her unfor- 
tunate father; she was to rejoin us 
only two days later. 

It was for me a great relief to be 
able to risk my first step without en- 
countering this critic, whom I feared 
more than all the world besides. 1 
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appeared in a very unimportant part 
—as a lover in one of M. Scribe’s 
plays. Nothing buta little deportment 
and address were necessary; and, 
thanks to Bellamare, I looked very 
well. But I felt very chill; and dur- 
ing the second act I found myself cold 
as ice, on discovering the beautiful 
and fine head of Imperia viewing me 
from behind the scenes. She had 
arrived but a few moments since, and 
knowing how much Bellamare was 
interested in me, she too manifested 
an interest in my dédut. 

She listened to me; she studied me; 
nothing of me could escape her no- 
tice. Probably I felt myself inun- 
dated by light, though the illumina- 
tion was not brilliant; and I would 
have been glad to hide myself in any 
darkness which might have veiled my 
faults. The fear of appearing ridicu- 
lous paralyzed me; and, at a moment 
when I should have been a little im- 
passioned, I grew so awkward and 
miserable that I felt a crazy desire to 
make my escape behind the scenes. 
I really do not know how I made my 
exit, and whether I shortened my 7é/e 
or not. I was ready to faint; I stum- 
bled like an intoxicated man. Bella- 
mare just came upon the stage. He 
had only time to whisper to me: 

“Take courage! It goes 
well!” 

“No, it goes miserably!" said I to 
Imperia, who held out her hand to me 
as if to support me; ‘‘am I not very 
poor, very miserable, indeed?” 

“Nonsense!” she replied. ‘You 
are bashful, that is all;—much more 
so, indeed, than I would have sup- 
posed, and more than you expected, 
probably, yourself. But that is always 
the case; that will pass off when you 
get accustomed to it.” 

I had passed unnoticed by the pub- 
lic, but not by my comrades. Leon, 
who loved me already, was sad. Lam- 
besq, who detested me already, was 
radiant. He affected to pity me, 
while Leon avoided me. He had not 
the courage to speak tome. Régine, 


very 
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however, said, without the least em- 
barrassment: 

“What a pity that he cannot play! 
Such a fine-looking fellow!” 

Even Purpurin mumbled: 

“It is certainly not Monsieur Lau- 
rence who will cause Talma to be for- 
gotten!” 

I sadly retired to my garret, certain 
not to close my eyes all night, when 
Moranbois came up and invited me 
to take a glass of buck-beer with him. 
I was anxious to hide myself, and I 
refused. 

“Ah, you are proud,” said he, ‘“ be- 
cause you have been at the college, 
while I was raised on a dung-hill!"’ 

“If you take it in that manner,” I 
replied, ‘I shall drink as much as you 
please.” 

And when we were seated in the 
corner of a brewery, he said: 

“I want to talk to you on the part 
of Bellamare, who has not time to- 
night. He has instructed me to con- 
sole you for your misadventure of 
this evening. The fact is, you have 
been very poor. I expected that, 
but you have surpassed my expecta- 
tion.” 

“If you want to console me in this 
manner—”" 

“Oh, the gentleman wants to hear 
compliments ?”’ 

“I know that I have been abomina- 
ble, and I feel sorry—indeed, very 
sorry—for it. Why do you take 
pleasure in augmenting my sorrow?” 

“If you take it thus, my beauty, it 
is quite a different thing. Then ex- 
plain to me why, after having re- 
hearsed tolerably well, you have all 
of a sudden played so coldly and so 
poorly ?”’ 

“Do I know why? 
ness be explained?” 

‘Ah, you have arrived there with- 
out any emotion, and believing your- 
self above your audience. You have 
acted like the savage who drinks wine 
without knowing that he will get 
drunk. Well, hereafter be rather dis- 
trustful; be afraid beforehand, and 


Can bashful- 
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you will be less afraid on the stage. 
That is a debt which has to be paid 
either before or during the perform- 
ance. I tell you that for your own 
benefit, and in the name of your 
manager. He believes that nothing 
is lost as yet, and that it will go better 
the next time.” 

“He believes that, because he is 
good, indulgent, and hopeful; but 
you, who are sincere, do not believe a 
word of it.” 

“Shall I tell you, without soft 
phrases and without grimaces, what is 
the matter with you?” 

“Yes, tell me all.” 

“Well, my boy, you will never suc- 
ceed if you continue to try to please 
Imperia.” 

And when I, surprised at the pene- 
tration of the Hercules, trembled 
while putting down my glass, he 
added, while fixing his firm gray 
eyes on my own: 

“It takes you by surprise that Mo- 
ranbois sees more clearly than the 
others? That's his way,—he sees 
everything. You are infatuated with 
this girl; you have joined us in order 
to be near her. She is affected and 
difficult to please, and withal a true 
strolling actress who respects nothing 
but success. He who does not work 
solely for the pleasure of doing well, 
will do poor work; and he who has a 
female in his trumpet will always 
commit follies. I have warned you,— 
that is sufficient; | have nothing more 
to say to you.” 

And he left me without permitting 
me to reply. ‘ 

I had the leisure to weigh the sad 
consequences of my misadventure, 
for I did not shut my eyes that night. 
My failure quite naturally assumed 
in my eyes gigantic dimensions. 
Sleeplessness is a magnifying-glass 
which delineates on the walls of the 
brain a human hair in the shape of a 
beam and ants in the shape of hippo- 
potami. As soon as I had become a 


little drowsy, I started up again from 
my slumber, awakened by a shower 
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of apples which a tempest hurled 
down upon my blankets. Sometimes 
it seemed to me that in this good city 
of Orleans, where certainly nobody 
thought of me, people were running 
through the streets with lanterns, and 
that the purpose of this illumination 
was for all citizens to ask one an- 
other: ‘Have you perceived how 
miserably that young actor played last 
night?” 

When I met Bellamare the next 
morning, he was kind to me, as usual, 
and said: 

“You were confused last night; but 
that makes no difference. You must 
learn your part again and recommence 
to-morrow. You have a better part in 
the second piece, and you will take 
your revenge.” 

Instead of taking my revenge, I 
was even colder than at my début. 
The same terror seized me, though I 
had gone upon the stage without ap- 
parent emotion. My figure and my 
person could bear the gaze of the 
audience without confusion, and I had 
a certain air of ease. But as soon as 
my own voice struck my ear, a 
giddiness overcame me. I! recited 
my part as if it had been an un- 
pleasant task which I wanted to get 
rid of; and I made upon the audience 
the impression of a conceited fellow 
who disdains his audience and does 
not care to play well. 

The emotion of the actor assumes 
every imaginable shape to betray his 
will. There is almost no false ap- 
pearance which it does not invent to 
disguise itself; and that which mani- 
fested itself within me was the most 
painful phenomenon which could as- 
sail me,—for I was sincerely modest 
and desirous of doing well; and I 
was, so to speak, condemned to a 
mask of impertinence. This mani- 
festation was not absolutely novel for 
Bellamare, who had seen everything 
in the course of his strolling professor- 
ship. Nevertheless, I presented so 
decisive a case that he was a little 
baffled by it, and I saw in his expres- 
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sive look more compassion than hope- 
fulness. 

As to myself, I was so utterly hope- 
less that my comrades had to console 
me. Even Moranbois said to me 
some encouraging words, in his own 
way. But Imperia remained silent, 
and that caused my wound to bleed. 
She spoke to me in every other re- 
spect with kindness and benevolence; 
but she avoided the least allusion to 
my disaster, and I did not know what 
to think of her appreciation of my 
future. I resolved to disburden my 
mind of this trouble, and made bold 
to seek a ¢é/e-d-téte with her. 


CHAPTER VII. 
AN EXCURSION AND A DUEL. 


The occasion was much easier to find 
in the province than in Paris. If the 
existence of poor troupes is miserable 
and heart-rending, that of moderately 
good troupes is very pleasant in most 
cities. For those cities which have 
but ever and anon a theatre, the ar- 
rival of a troupe of strolling players 
is always an event. Besides, there is 
everywhere a certain number of ama- 
teurs, who have a passion not so 
much for the stage as for the actors. 
There is everywhere a swarm of 
young gentlemen anxious to flutter 
and strut around the actresses; and 
there is everywhere, also, a host of 
young or old /¢¢érateurs, who carry in 
their pockets unpublished manu- 
scripts, and who, despairing of ever 
seeing them played, dream at least 
of the pleasure of reading them to 
some actors. By that means acquaint- 
ances are established which lead to 
invitations for parties, excursions, 
picnics, etc. All that is very gay— 
thanks to the good humor of the 
actors and to the coquetry of the 
actresses, who know how to avoid the 
snares of gallantry whenever it ap- 
pears good to them to do so. 
Bellamare felt no repugnance for 
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He was too 


these pleasure parties. 
well known everywhere to be accused 
of taking advantage of anything. He 
was a man of too much learning and 
wit not to pay his share in full, and 
his good advice was certainly worth 
fully as much as all the dinners in the 


world. He was known to be very 
paternal toward the members of his 
troupe, and was therefore rarely in- 
vited alone. 

Régine was fond of eating, and 
Lucinde of dressing magnificently; 
but Leon, enamoured with solitude, 
generally declined invitations. Mo- 
ranbois, who was more occupied than 
any of us, and who, besides, did not 
like to lay any restraint upon himself 
in good company, generally preferred 
to go to the café with Purpurino Pur- 
purini— whom, even while eating with 
him, he overwhelmed with frightful 
invectives, and who, on his side, 
treated him with profound disdain. 
These two irreconcilable enemies 
could not dispense with each other— 
nobody has ever known why. 

The first party we were invited to 
was a boat-race which was to take 
place in the Loire River, on the coun- 
try-seat of Baron de Vachard, whose 
brother was a captain in the regiment 
stationed in Orleans. 

The country-seat of the Baron being 
three miles from town, saddle-horses 
were procured for those ladies who 
wanted to show their equestrian skill, 
while Bellamare, Lambesq, Régine, 
and myself, were invited to take seats 
in a carriage. In this manner our 
young actresses, Imperia, Lucinde, 
and Anna, were accompanied by the 
officers, while we followed them like 
peaceable and confiding tutors. It 
seemed to us that Vachard had pre- 
meditated this triumphant departure 
from town, and that he had reserved 
for himself the principal 7é/e, for he 
made ready to lead the procession, 
with Imperia, who rode very well, and 
abandoned herself without reflection 
to the innocent pleasure of governing 
the very gentle horse of the Captain. 
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I remarked, quite aloud, that we —the 
manager, my comrades, and myself — 
would form a rather ridiculous rear- 
guard; and one of our young actors, 
Marco, whom we had enlisted but a 
few days before, and who was very 
saucy, violently expressed the same 
opinion, and suddenly jumped up be- 
hind Lucinde, swearing at the same 
time that he would get off only if 
compelled to do so by dint of bayonets. 
Bellamare tried to interfere, very 
gently, —for he declared that he had 
ceased to be the manager during our 
excursion; and this burlesque discus- 
sion prolonged itself, to the great dis- 
pleasure of Captain Vachard, and 
amid the bursts of laughter of the 
audience, when I cut the matter short. 
Seeing the whole company in good 
humor, and noticing that the horse of 
the Captain was held by a soldier, 
while the Captain himself endeavored 
to recall Marco to a more becoming 
behavior, I jumped upon this fine- 
looking and well-equipped horse, and 
went off like a shot, beckoning at 
the same time to Imperia to follow 
me. 

She understood me, and approved 
my action, —and, besides, her horse 
was in the habit of following the steed 
which I had mounted. I was not by 
any means a skilful horseman; but I 
had muscular legs, a very supple body, 
and the confidence of a peasant. In 
order to be more secure, I had raised 
the stirrups and was galloping as at 
the time when, on a bareback horse, 
with nothing but a rope for a bridle, 
I was galloping over the prairies. 
Imperia, who was also brought up in 
the country and was well-practised in 
all noble exercises, was a remarkably 
good horsewoman. In the twinkling 
of an eye we had crossed the public 
square and the whole city of Orleans, 
followed at a considerable distance 
by the cavalcade, the members of 
which were laughing, screaming, and 
applauding. The young officers were 
delighted with my audacity and with 
the trick I had played the Captain. 
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As to the latter, he was not at all 
pleased; but in order not to attract 
attention to the ridiculous incident, 
which he had to submit to, he has- 
tened to take my seat in the carriage 
with Bellamare, Marco, and Régine. 
Of course, the horse of the carriage, 
whose reins had been taken by Va- 
chard, could not, in spite of all the 
Captain's lashes, rejoin the horsemen. 
Imperia had requested me to wait for 
the latter; but as soon as they came 
near us we departed again at a furious 
speed, determined not to be overtaken 
and not to give the Captain an oppor- 
tunity of rejoining us. 

Thus we had arrived at the spot 
where we had to leave the banks of 
the Loire and to cross the fields; and 
we did not know the road. The race 
had given to my companion an ani- 
mation which I had never seen in her 
before. 

“How beautiful you are!"’ I ex- 
claimed, quite distracted, when she 
halted in order to ask me which di- 
rection we should take. She had had 
confidence in me, as you will remem- 
ber, since the day I had sworn to her 
not to pay my addresses to her. For 
that reason she did not take my ex- 
clamation and my emotion amiss. 

“I ought to look thus on the stage, 
should n't 1?” she replied, ‘‘and not 
cold, as I always do. Well, I might 
say the same of you. But, unfortu- 
nately, we cannot play on_horse- 
back!” 

This was the moment to ask her 
what she thought of me. Our horses 
were entirely out of breath and cov- 
ered with sweat. We dropped the 
bridles on their necks, hoping that 
they would find the road by them- 
selves; and as we had at this moment 
considerably the start of the others, 
we could exchange some words. 

“You pretend,” said I to Imperia, 
‘that you are cold on the stage. That 
is to console me for me being g/a- 
cial.” 

“You are glacial, that is true; but 
it matters little, if you are not frozen.” 
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“T am afraid of being both.” 

“You cannot know yet.” 

“But what do you think about it?” 

“Nothing. It is too soon now.” 

‘And besides, it is all the same to 
you.” 

‘*Why do you say that?” 

“It seemed to me e 

“Why so?” 

“You cannot be’ much interested in 
me.” 

“Well, what have I done to lose 
your confidence? Pray tell me.” 

“You look as though you did not 
know that I was in existence.” 

“If I look so, my looks are very 
deceitful. I speak incessantly of you 
to Bellamare. I told him only yes- 
terday that I loved and esteemed you 
more every day.” 

“Why so? Oh, please tell me 
why! lam so anxious to learn how 
I can deserve your friendship and 
that of Monsieur Bellamare!”’ 

“TI can very easily give you my 
reasons. You are good, sincere, de- 
voted, intelligent, exempt from vices. 
You are as good as Leon, and then 
you are more lively, more amiable, 
and more sociable.” 

“Oh, you make me very happy in- 
deed. But if I should be forever de- 
ficient in talent!”’ 

“Then, unfortunately, you would 
leave us.” 

“Why so? Could I not make my- 
self useful in some other employment 
than that of a leading actor? A great 
many persons are on the stage with 
no talent for it.” 

“‘They lead a miserable life. One 
ought never to choose a profession 
which one does not love.” 

“But I love the stage, in spite of 
my inferiority; and a great many 
others are like me.” 

“Then go ahead, if you are not 
ambitious.” 

“T am not ambitious. I am —— 
Indeed, I hardly know what I am.” 

“IT will tell you. You have the 
tastes and the inclinations of an art- 
ist; and you will probably be an artist 
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yourself, either by succeeding as an 
actor or by doing something else. 
You love this careless though pre- 


carious life,—the travels, the new 
faces, the new countries, the opportu- 
nities for observing, admiring, or crit- 
icising; and perhaps you too love 
best what I am especially fond of — 
the association with a group of per- 
sons, either amiable and _ sociable, 
amusing or affecting, or faulty and 
provoking;—in short, life in com- 
pany with many. After all, it is like 
family life, without its interminable 
chains, its profound anguish, its terri- 
ble responsibilities; but it seems to 
me that, with Bellamare for a mana- 
ger, one cannot be quite unhappy, 
and everything amuses or interests 
me in the existence which he traces 
and opens for us.”’ 

“I think exactly like you. And if, 
in spite of my want of talent, I should 
attach myself to this careless and 
pleasant mode of life, you will never 
despise me?" 

‘No, certainly not; for I am in the 
same situation as you. I pursue a 
career in which I am not at all sure 
of success; and I feel that I shall per- 
sist in it somehow or other, even if I 
fail to evince a real talent for it.” 

“And yet you do not consider this 
your final condition? You may find, 
from one day to another, the occasion 
of contracting what is called a splen- 
did marriage.” 

“I do not want to contract a splen- 
did marriage.” 

“But you do not want to contract 
any that might throw you into mis- 
ery?” 

“No; I would not for the sake of 
the children I might have. For my 
own part, I am regardless of all pri- 
vations. With economy and industry 
we can always secure the means of 
existence.” 

“Let me tell you that nobody knows 
you. All your comrades believe you 
to be prudent, cold, and even ambi- 
tious. Bellamare has predicted for 
you a glorious future; and now they 
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imagine that you sacrifice everything 
to this aim.” 

“If I believed in it, I would per- 
haps consider it my duty to sacrifice 
everything to it; but I believe too lit- 
tle in it to seriously think of the mat- 
ter. I do the best I can,—I try to 
comprehend and wait.” 

“And while waiting you do not 
suffer? You are gay?”’ 

“Yes, you see I am gay.” 

“‘Because you are sure of the one 
who loves you.” 

“Did I say that somebody loved 
me?” 

“You said that you loved some 
one.” 

‘That is not the same thing.” 

“Ah, could you love an ungrateful 
person?” 

“Perhaps he is not ungrateful! 
Suppose he does not know of my 
preference?” 

**Then he must be blind, or an im- 
becile —a mere brute.” 

She burst into laughter, and her 
gayety made my heart leap for joy. I 
imagined that she had merely invented 
this love-story, which was to save her 
from stupid declarations and compli- 
ments; and that her heart was as free 
as her mode of life. She was cun- 
ning enough to have improvised this 
malice; for, since we were travelling 
together, she had shown the depth of 
her character, which was constantly 
reserved before strangers, but admira- 
bly gay and even teasing toward her 
comrades; and as she was neither dis- 
sembling nor artful, she could not de- 
ceive me in this fe-d-#ée, 

“ Ah,” exclaimed I, ‘‘then you have 
made fun of us,—you love nobody?” 

She turned around, as if to reply to 
me. But perceiving a horseman who 
had distanced the others and who was 
rapidly approaching us, she grew pale, 
and said to me, while pointing to him: 

“There is the Captain! He has 
taken, I suppose, the horse of one 
of his young lieutenants. Are they 
not cowards? They have not dared 


to protect us from his pursuit.” 
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“Why are you afraid of this Va- 
chard ?”’ 

“Well, I do not know; but I fear 
that he will seek a quarrel with you.” 

“In your presence? I shall not 
grant him sucha favor. Let him ride 
at full speed, as he invited us to do 
so.” 

“All right,”’ she replied, gaily ; “let 
us be off!”’ 

And we were whirled along, as in a 
thunder-storm, to a large, ill-looking 
house, stupidly painted in rose-color; 
and our horses plunged us into a court- 
yard, where three pots of parched ge- 
raniums, with two hideous lions of 
terra-cotta, completed the decoration 
of the manor-house. 

No less a person than Baron Va- 
chard himself received us, with a stu- 
pefied mien; but, on recognizing the 
horses, he comprehended or supposed 
that we were among the number of 
his invited guests. He was a man of 
about forty-five years, a little older 
than his brother, the Captain. Per- 
haps they were even twins, and bore 
a close resemblance to each other. 
Both had the same short stature, high 
shoulders, ruddy complexion, light, 
thin, grayish hair, a short nose, gog- 
gle eyes, and projecting ears; only the 
expression of these two faces, appa- 
rently formed in the same mould, was 
essentially different. That of the 
Baron was gentle and stupid; while 
that of the Captain was stupid and 
irascible. Habits of order or econ- 
omy seemed to pre-occupy both in the 
same degree; and, besides, they had 
a habit, I ought to say an infirmity, in 
common, which we were not long in 
discovering. 

The Baron, having perceived that 
the horses were in a terrible condi- 
tion, ordered them to be wiped off, 
without asking us whether we were 
He conducted us 
silently to a very cool and dark sa/on, 
and there, after a painful effort, as if 
to collect his ideas, he said to us in a 
distressful tone: 

“But where is my brother?” 
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“‘He comes after us,” I replied; 

“he was at our heels.” 

“Oh, very well,”” he answered. 

And he waited for us to begin the 
conversation. Imperia waited, out of 
malice, for him to commence; and I 
waited, from curiosity, in order to see 
the result of this mutual waiting. 

The Baron, who, either from inatten- 
tion or imbecility, found absolutely 
nothing to speak about, walked round 
the room, whistling in an undertone 
the favorite air of La Dame Blanche 
—“A happy life the soldier leads!" 

At last, however, he looked at us, 
made a powerful effort to break the 
silence, and stated gravely that the 
weather was very fine. The same 
perfidious silence on the part of Im- 
peria. He turned his great goggle 
eyes upon me, as if to question me. 
I turned mine off, in order to find 
out how he would extricate himself 
from this emergency. He did so by 
a more distinct whistling of ‘‘ A happy 
life the soldier leads!’’ which he ac- 
companied with a rhythmical drum- 
ming on the window; and then, all 
of a sudden, he rushed out, without 
taking any further notice of us. 

Imperia burst into laughter. I 
pressed against her elbow; for I had 
perceived in the depth of the sa/ona 
person whom the sudden transition 
from broad daylight to comparative 
darkness had at first made invisible 
tous. Itwas Mademoiselle de Sainte- 
Claire—a tall, fat woman, of dark 
complexion and hair, who had for- 
merly been a beautiful actress under 
the name of Mademoiselle Clara, but 
who was now the companion of M. 
de Vachard and the governess of his 
house. 

“Pay no attention to the manners 
of the Baron,” she said, without being 
disconcerted. ‘You have not come 
here to enjoy his conversation, have 
you? It was, I expect, to pass a day 
in the country, —but it won't be very 
interesting, I forewarn you. How- 
ever, the dinner will be good; I will 
answer for that. The Baron is a glut- 
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ton; that is his only accomplishment. 
As to the Captain, he is deficient even 


in this. But what has become of the 
dullest of the Vachards?” 

And after serving us some refresh- 
ments, she resumed, without waiting 
for an answer to her questions: 

“But who are you in the troupe of 
Bellamare? He must have told you 
of me. He was very fond of me at 
the time when I was young, hand- 
some, and charming, like you, my 
little girl; and he—well, I shall not 
say that he was beautiful, like you, 
my boy; but he was young and 
bright, and a great ladies’ man. Does 
he still adore them all at a time —the 
good-for-nothing? My faith! I have 
been jealous of him, and I have 
taken my full revenge. But tell me, 
my pretty girl, you are not the one 
whom they call his de/ight for the 
present, —the beautiful Imperia?” 

Imperia blushed again; but when 
I was going to reply, she cut me 
short, and replied with great liveli- 
ness: 

“Tam nobody's de/igh/, and I am 
not beautiful, as you see.” 

“That is true,"” replied Sainte- 
Claire, “‘you are quite Jefife and not 
brilliant; but you are pretty,—and as 
you come here quite alone with this 
beautiful young man, you must be 
lovers, my young turtle-doves, or per- 
haps even man and wife? To be 
sure, you do not make for this quarter 
of an hour the happiness of your 
manager and of our Captain. This 
beautiful fellow would never consent 
to that, I dare say!” 

“Then there is in our troupe,” I 
asked, ‘‘a person whom the Captain 
boasts of having charmed?” 

“To be sure! The beautiful Im- 
peria, whom I long to see.” 

“Ah, he boasts of that?" I re- 
sumed, quite flushed with anger, while 
poor Imperia grew pale, and darted 
at me one of those heart-rending 
looks which ask for protection or 
vengeance, 

“Indeed,"’ resumed Sainte-Claire, 
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“the grand gala-dinner of which we 
shall partake to-day is given by the 
Baron in honor of the mistress of his 
brother. I must tell you that the 
Baron is jealous of me because the 
Captain, too, is courting me; and for 
that reason he is delighted when the 
Captain is making love to others.” 

Imperia took my arm as though 
she intended to go away. She was so 
moved that I believed she would faint, 
and her name escaped me. Sainte- 
Claire, upon perceiving the blunder 
she had just, perhaps intentionally, 
committed, felt no confusion; and, 
with the carelessness of ill-bred per- 
sons, burst out laughing. 

“Let us go!” said Imperia; ‘‘it is 
a disgrace for me to be in contact 
with such people.” 

“No,” I replied; ‘‘let us stay. Re- 
main here, for you are with me. Do 
not mind what this impudent house- 
keeper has said. Perhaps she has 
lied from mere jealousy; and let us 
see whether the Captain really boasts 
of - 

“T understand very well what you 
mean, Laurence. You want to give 
him a lesson. But I forbid you to do 
that; it is not your right.” 

“Tt is not only my right, but also 
my duty. Remember that you have 
bid the world an eternal adieu. You 
are an actress, and you have in me 
and every one of your comrades a 
brother whose honor answers for 
yours. I do not know whether Lam- 
besq shares my opinion; but I know 
that neither Bellamare nor Leon nor 
Moranbois, nor probably even little 
Marco, would suffer you to be in- 
sulted. If we were noblemen, our 
protection might compromise you; 
but we are actors, and prejudice does 
not forbid us to have a heart.” 

“Oh, I know you have but too 
much of a heart,” she replied; ‘and 
just for that reason, I cannot—” 

She could speak no more; for at 
that moment the Captain, red like a 
beet-root, joined us with the evident 
intention of reproaching us with our 
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prank. I went three steps to meet 
him, and looked at him in such a 
way that he was disconcerted, stut- 
tered a few unintelligible words, ex- 
hausted his wrath on one of the gera- 
nium-pots, and proceeded on his way, 
whistling that same air of Za Dame 
Blanche which his brother had whis- 
tled in the salon. 

Imperia tranquillized herself upon 
seeing that the Captain did not want 
to quarrel with me, and made up her 
mind to laugh at the adventure. 

‘“‘I am indeed foolish,”’ she said to 
me, ‘‘and I assure you that I blush 
now at my anger. It is our profes- 
sion to amuse others, and our philos- 
ophy ought to be to amuse ourselves 
whenever they are ridiculous, and not 
to notice their insolence, especially if 
we are worth anything.” 

I permitted her to believe that the 
incident was at an end now, and we 
hastened to rejoin the merry com- 
pany which was rushing already upon 
the fleet of the Baron. 

Imagine three miserable boats on a 
narrow and stagnant pool of water, 
and you have an exact idea of the 
boat-race. In the twinkling of an 
eye I perceived that all my com- 
rades had bad intentions, and that 
the young officers entertained guilty 
hopes, the project or desire of all be- 
ing to let the Captain take an invol- 
untary bath. The Captain had seized 
the oars of one of the boats, and be- 
sought Imperia to trust herself to 
him; but instead of her, I accepted 
the invitation, after having concerted 
a plan with Marco, who steered the 
second boat, and with Bellamare, who 
took charge of the third. Instead of 
a boat-race, a naval combat was im- 
provised; and, all of a sudden, the 
two boats made a furious attack on 
our own. It was the intention to 
overthrow the Captain in the confu- 
sion of the struggle and in the midst 
of a terrible uproar. I was anxious 
to do this myself; and while appa- 
rently defending him, as a member 
of his crew, from the assaults of the 
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enemy, I very adroitly hurled both 
him and his governess, who was val- 
iantly protecting him, into the stag- 
nant waters of his amiable brother, 
the Baron. 

They took this so good-humoredly 
that everybody, except myself, was 
deceived by it. The Captain was 
found to be a much better fellow than 
his friends had supposed, and the din- 
ner was so noisy and so gay that no 
special inquiry was made about the 
events of the morning. 

But while going to an arbor, to 
drink coffee and to smoke there, the 
Captain approached me and said to 
me in a low tone of voice, but with a 
dry and sharp accent which singu- 
larly contrasted with his restless and 
burning eyes: 

“You have ruined my horse and 
spoiled my uniform, and you have 
done so purposely !" 

“Indeed, I have,” I replied, calmly. 

“That is sufficient,” said he, and 
went away. 

The next morning, at daybreak, I 
received a visit from two officers, 
friends of the Captain, who de- 
manded that I retract the declaration 
I had made to him, or give him 
satisfaction for my words. As I de- 
clined the first, but accepted the 
second proposal, a meeting was 
agreed upon for the following day, 
after the close of the performance, 
in which my presence was necessary. 

Strange to say, I was not so much 
excited by this first duel as I have 
been by some subsequent encounters, 
—my cause appeared to me to be so 
just, and I hated the man who ca- 
lumniated Imperia, and who had pre- 
sumed to compromise her under the 
very eyes of her comrades, so heartily. 
I considered myself the natural cham- 
pion of our company; and although 
I knew but little of fencing, while 
Vachard was an expert in the art, I 
did not doubt for a moment that 
Providence would protect my right 
and my good intention. And, what 
was stranger still, I played very well 
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that evening. True, I had.a good 
part, which I had but tremblingly 
accepted; and I acted it to the satis- 
faction of all. I felt myself elevated 
above myself by my confidence in 
my power as a man, and I forgot to 
doubt of my ability as an artist. I 
had really a very fine success in the 
piece, and I was applauded for the 
first and last time in my life. My ex- 
cellent Bellamare embraced me with 
tears of joy, as soon as the curtain 
had dropped. Imperia pressed my 
hands with emotion. 

“‘ Allons, my beautiful princess!" 
said a hoarse voice, proceeding from 
behind me; ‘you too will embrace 
him, if you have a little more of a 
heart than a grasshopper.” 

At this pleasant interpolation of 
Moranbois, Imperia smiled and held 
up to me her cheek, saying: “If that 
be a reward, he may have it.” 

I kissed her, with too much embar- 
rassment to derive any pleasure from 
the act; my heart choked me. Mo- 
ranbois tapped me on the shoulder, 
while whispering in my ear: 

“Knight of the fair sex, they are 
waiting for you!" 

How had he learned of this affair, 
which I had concealed with the great- 
est care? I do not know; but his 
words caused me to leap for joy. My 
lips had inhaled the perfume of my 
adored ideal. I felt myself a giant in 
strength, and able to vanquish a legion 
of devils. 

«My friend,” said I to Moranbois, 
who had followed me to the dressing- 
room and assisted me in getting ready 
with my dress, ‘‘you have been a 
fencing-master while in the army. 
How must a man go about it to prop- 
erly disarm his adversary, if he knows 
nothing about fencing?” 

“He tries to do as well as he can,” 


he replied. ‘Are you quite cool and 
composed now ?” 
“Yes.” 


“Well, have confidence; go right 
ahead, you dunce, and you will kill 
him,” 
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This prediction made no sinister 
impression on me. Had I the desire 
to kill him? No, certainly not. I 
am very humane, and not in the least 
vindictive. I did not see clearly in 
the dream which elated me. I knew 
that my adversary was formidable, 
and yet I did not fear him. That is 
all I remember of this rapid drama, 
into which I rushed with the blindness 
of passion. 

I had selected Leon and Marco as 
seconds. I was anxious to make this 
clearly a quarrel between officers on 
the one hand and actors on the other. 
Vachard having the choice of arms, 
the sword had been selected. I do 
not know what occurred during the 
first two or three minutes. I sawa 
scintillation near my arm; I felt a 
burning heat in my breast, as though 
my blood, on the point of leaving me, 
were rushing out to meet a thousand 
swords turned on me. I was just 
thinking of parrying an attack, when 
the Captain fell down. It seemed to 
me that my weapon had _ passed 
through vacant space. I sought my 
adversary before me, and he was 
gasping at my feet. 

I had believed that I was perfectly 
cool and composed, but now I per- 
ceived that I was quite intoxicated; 
and when I heard the surgeon say, 
“ He is dead!” I really supposed that 
he referred to me, and I was surprfed 
to find myself still on my legs. At 
last I comprehended that I had killed 
aman; but I felt no remorse, for the 
Captain had had at least ninety-nine 
chances against one, and I was 
wounded in the arm. I discovered 
this only when they dressed my 
wound; and at that moment I saw 
the livid face of Vachard, who ap- 
peared to be absolutely dead. A 
shivering-and chill shook my whole 
body, but my mind was unable to 
form any clear ideas. 

The Captain was in a desperate 
condition, but he recovered. He was 
not worthy of a tragical death. He 
has since lost his brother, and married 
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Sainte-Claire, who is to-day called the 
Baroness Vachard. 

For my own part, I was surprised, 
upon leaving the scene of the duel, to 
see Moranbois at my side. He had 
followed me, and had, without being 
seen, witnessed the affair. Without 
saying a word, he conducted me to 
my domicile, where he sat up with 
me during the night. I was highly 
agitated and dreamed much; but I 
dreamed only of the stage, and not at 
all of the duel. Upon awaking, I 
saw the Hercules quietly slumbering 
ona chair behind the curtain of my 
bed. To my proffered thanks he re- 
plied with a few coarse and rude 
words; but he pressed my hand affec- 
tionately, and said that he was satis- 
fied with me. 

My wound was not serious; and, in 
spite of the surgeon's interdiction, I 
hastened to inquire of the condition 
of my antagonist. He was in great 
danger; but in the evening his friends 
were more hopeful, and I could at- 
tend the rehearsal without showing 
any emotion and without carrying my 
arm in a sling. 

I had supposed that no one at the 
theatre had heard of the duel, for 
nothing in regard to it had transpired 
in the city as yet; but Moranbois had 
told my comrades all, and Bellamare 
received me with open arms. 

“Last night,” said he to me, “you 
showed us that you were an artist; 
but it was quite unnecessary for you 
to prove to us by this affair of honor 
that you were aman. Don't acquire 
this bad habit! Since you have tal- 
ent, it would be so unpleasant to me 
to see my handsome leading actor 
come on the stage some fine morning 
with but one eye or with a dislocated 
shoulder! In your next contract, | 
shall make it a special condition that 
you shall not fight duels.” 

While thus joking with me in a 
playful tone, he had tears in his eyes. 
I saw that he loved me, and I em- 
braced him affectionately. 

Imperia added, ‘No, don't get 
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used to duelling!”” and she whispered 
in my ear: ‘Laurence, you are good 
and brave, but everybody hereabouts 
believes what is not true, and 
what never can be. Be a little care- 
ful, and give them to understand that 
you do not think of me.” 

“And what matters it to you?” I 
answered, wounded by her words, 
after the crisis through which I had 
just passed, and the palpitations of 
which still agitated my breast. “If 
they should say that I loved you, 
would it be a crime on my part? 
Would it be a disgrace to you?” 

‘No, certainly not,” she said; ‘but 


” 








“But what? Would the man whom 
you prefer dislike it?” 

“If I prefer any one, he does not 
care for me, as I have told you al- 
ready. But I have only accepted 
your friendship, and nothing more. 
Shall everything be changed between 
us? Shall I be obliged to restrain 
and observe myself, and to treat you 
like a young man with whom one 
must weigh one’s words and watch 
one's looks in order not to act like a 
flirt or a silly girl? You know that 
I want to remain free, and for that 
reason I cannot permit myself to be 
loved. If you are my friend, you will 
not enter upon a struggle which has 
always frightened me and put me to 
flight. You do not want to spoil a 
happiness which I have conquered 
with so many pains, and after afflic- 
tions and misfortunes which you have 
no notion of!” 

I was subdued by her. I swore to 
her that I would always be her frater- 
nal comrade, and that it would never 
be necessary for her to preserve her- 
self from my attentions. I did not 
think of accusing her of coldness 
and egotism, —though they ought to 
have appeared evident to me the mo- 
ment that she confessed that she 
loved no one else or that she over- 
came this love in order not to un- 
dergo its consequences. 

Leon, too, was satisfied with me, 


and told me so with enthusiasm. 
Régine overwhelmed me with ca- 
resses. Anna admired me as a hero. 
Lambesgq detested me still more; and 
the little Marco fell in love with me 
and swore that he would henceforth 
belong, body and soul, to me. Pur- 
purin, who wanted to show me his 
esteem, conferred the title of nobility 
upon me, and called me Monsieur de 
Laurence. Moranbois, even, while 
continuing to treat me brutally, ceased 
to treat me as a fool. The very low- 
est employé connected with the thea- 
tre believed himself ennobled by my 
glory. In a day I had become the 
lion of the troupe. 

But soon they began to talk in the 
city of the occurrence. 

The regiment admitted as little as 
possible the story of the rude lesson 
given by a strolling player to an offi- 
cer. Vachard was neither beloved 
nor esteemed; but though at heart 
they were for me and against him, the 
esprit de corps did not permit them 
to decide in my favor, and some of 
them even talked of an inconsiderate 
act on my part, followed up by a 
clumsy one. Civilians, however, would 
not consent to my having such a poor 
vole in this drama, and several angry 
discussions concerning me took place 
in the cafés of the city. Military men 
in general are fond of ~comedians, 
without whom they would perish with 
ennui while in garrison, but they dis- 
like to see them handle the sword 
well; while civilians, on the contrary, 
are delighted to see that their lowest 
class—the actors—can successfully 
cope with military men. 

In the highest regions of society, in 
the sa/ons of the Prefect and the Gen- 
eral commanding, the commotion at- 
tained such a degree of violence that 
Bellamare, sagacious and prudent by 
experience, convoked us on the eve 
of the performance announced for 
the next day, and said to us, in his 
usual playful way: 

“My children, we have plucked in 
this good city the palms of glory. 
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But the glory of arms is injurious to 
the success of actors; and as far as I 
have been able to learn, we shall 
most probably have some trouble to- 
morrow night, both at the parquette 
and in the orchestra. We shall serve, 
perhaps, as a pretext for the exhibi- 
tion of antipathies, rancor, and malice, 
of which we are entirely ignorant, 
but for which public opinion will 
make us responsible. The best thing 
we can do, under these circumstances, 
I think, will be to leave the city to- 
day, and to take along our glory, as 
immaculate and as pure as it is now. 
Let us start, then—and may Apollo, 
the god of poetry and arts, protect 
us!" 

‘‘Long live Bellamare, who is al- 
ways in the right!”’ shouted Marco; 
“and long live, also, Laurence, whom 
none of us will ever disavow!” 

“Let us all shout ‘Long live Lau- 
rence!’’’ resumed Bellamare; ‘he 
is our pride, after all!” 

“You had hoped to make some 
money here,” said I to him; ‘and 
now my laurels, I am afraid, will cost 
you much more than they are worth.” 

“My son,” he replied, ‘money 
always comes to him that can wait for 
it; and if it should never come, honor 
is worth more.” 

But before departing I wanted to 
hear from Vachard, and went to his 
residence. The Baron in person re- 
ceived me in the dining-room, where 
breakfast had just been served for 
him, and where, without recognizing 
me, he offered me achair. I thanked 
him, and was about to retire, when he 
recognized me. 

“Ah!” said he, “it is you who 
have nearly killed my brother! You 
feel sorry for it; —very well! An ab- 
surd and very unfortunate quarrel — 
very unfortunate, indeed! But what 
is to be done? An officer is obliged 


to be sensitive, and you had taken his 
mistress from him.” 

I felt the blood rush into my head, 
and I was on the point of picking a 
quarrel with the Baron for having 
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believed and still persisting in believ- 
ing the impudent lie of his brother. 

** How is he getting along?”’ said I, 
precipitately. ‘‘] have nothing else 
to hear. Do you hope to save him?” 

“Yes, yes. We hope to save him.” 

“Well, as soon as he is better, 
please tell him that I did not want to 
leave the city without giving him my 
address, in case he should wish to re- 
commence.”” And I handed him the 
name and address of my father, which 
he took and looked at with a stupid 
air, saying : 

““Recommence? Why, no! Re- 
commence with whom? Laurence— 
Nurseryman and Marsh- Gardener. 
But that is not you?” 

“That is my father.” 

“Then you are not a nobleman? 
But they said you were of good family.” 

“TI am of good family, with your 
permission.” 

“Then I do not comprehend.” 

And his stupidity revealed itself 
further in so prolonged a whistling, 
that I profited by it to leave the house 
with a shrug of my shoulders. 

At the door I met one of the lieu- 
tenants who had participated in the 
boat-race. He detained me in order to 
ask me about the duel. I was on the 
point of leaving him, and was just 
bidding him farewell, when we heard 
a strange and mysterious sound pro- 
ceeding from an apartment of the 
entre-sol, the windows of which were 
open. It was the whistling of two 
persons who seemed to repeat a duet, 
now by replying to each other, and 
then again by both whistling at the 
same time. 

“The Captain is saved,” said the 
young officer to me. ‘He is whist- 


ling with his brother. I know his 
sound.” 
“What? Are you sure of that? 


Two days ago he was nearly dead — 
and to-day he is whistling?" 

“Just so. When he was three- 
quarters dead, he was mentally whist- 
ling, I am sure; and when he is en- 
tirely dead, he will whistle in eternity.” 
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“But in his present condition, his 
idiot of a brother, instead of exciting 
him, ought to silence him.” 

“If you suppose that either of them 
knows what he ought to do, you give 
them credit for more reason and in- 
telligence than they have ever had. 
This infirmity, I believe, has been 
given to them by Providence, in order 
to hide to their own eyes and to re- 
veal to the eyes of others the absolute 
inanity of their ideas.” 

In this manner I departed from the 
residence of Vachard, whom I had 
pierced through and through, and 
who has never called for more. 


And now I shall quickly arrive at 
the principal events of imy tale, and 
pass over in silence the multitude of 
disagreeable or comical adventures 
which daily occur in the life of travel- 
lers, and especially in that of actors. 
Of all nomads, we are the greatest 
observers of and scoffers at human 
life, because we look everywhere for 
types we can reproduce or exaggerate. 
Every ridiculous or eccentric person- 
age is a model sitting for us, without 
knowing it. Comical actors can 
make an ample and continual har- 
vest; but the serious 7é/es, especially 
the lovers, are less favored. They 
can indeed study the bearing, the ex- 
pression, the costume, and the ac- 
cent; but they have very little, if 
any, occasion to see or hear the pas- 
sion act or speak, which they are to 
represent with charm or with energy. 
There is, however, one thing inherent 
in their profession: they are generally 
gifted with but little intelligence, and 
they content themselves with repeat- 
ing stereotype phrases and attitudes. 
Unfortunately, I had a little common- 
sense, and | found that this manner 
of reciting parts was devoid of all 
serious study and true inspiration. I 
told my anxiety to Bellamare. 

“You are right,” he answered. 
“Everybody ought to express his part 
according to his own nature and indi- 
viduality; and the great artists are 
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those who draw everything from 
themselves.” 

I made vain efforts. I was filled 
with passion, but I could express it 
no more on the stage than in real 
life. This necessity of concealing 
my love to her who inspired it, was 
perhaps too great an effort of my 
will, too great a self-sacrifice. 

At Beaugency, where I made my 
second appearance, I was again defi- 
cient in that inspiration which had 
animated me at Orleans on the day 
of my duel. According to my com- 
rades, I played very well; but in my 
own opinion I was very mediocre. I 
had made one progress, however: I 
had got rid of my impertinent and 
provoking air. I acted becomingly. 
If my part had a shade of timidity, I 
rendered it very naturally; in fine, I 
had at last found the air becoming 
my age and my parts. I had become 
endurable, but I was to remain insig- 
nificant; and what was worst of all, 
both Bellamare and my comrades 
seemed to resign themselves to it. 
They loved me; they had begun to 
love me too much to ask nothing of 
me but to stay with them and to see 
my defects no longer. 

Such was also the disposition of 
Imperia’s mind. I was too good- 
looking, she said, to displease the 
public. I was too good and too amia- 
ble for the troupe to do without me. 

For the time being, my end had 
been attained. I had longed only to 
live near her without displeasing her; 
but as to the future I saw nowhere the 
fortune or the renown which would 
permit me to become her supporter 
and protector. I had to live from 
hand to mouth, very gay, spoiled like 
a child, apparently very happy, but at 
heart very despondent and hopeless. 

It was upon leaving Beaugency 
that I met with a very romantic ad- 
venture, which has left a profound 
trace in my life. I can tell it to you 
without compromising anybody, as 
you will presently see. 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 
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WHERE OUR LUMBER COMES FROM. 


BY GEORGE 5S, KAIME, 


HEN we see the large amounts 

of lumber in every city and 
considerable town in our Great West; 
when we see boat-load after boat- 
load, and rafts without number, mov- 
ing hither and thither on our lakes, 
rivers, and canals; when we see the 
car-loads upon our railways and the 
wagon-loads upon our highways; 
when we see the miles and miles 
of fence, crossing and re-crossing, 
in every direction, our almost bound- 
less prairies, and the buildings, newly 
erected, half completed, or just be- 
gun, in every populous city, grow- 
ing town, and thriving village, from 
the lakes to the mountains ;— when 
we see all these, we are led to the 
inquiry: Whence comes all this? 
Where are the vast forests that feed 
this consumption ? 

A close investigation will only in- 
crease our wonder; for, instead of 
millions, we find hundreds and thou- 
sands of millions of this indispensa- 
ble pine lumber. Where we thought 
there was nothing but a wilderness, 
we find a business colossal in its 
proportions; we find hundreds of 
men felling the magnificent pines, 
and transporting them to the buzzing 
circular saw, which whirls through 
these rough-barked logs from morn 
till night; we find cities springing up, 
fed by this vast trade; we find docks 
built, and vessels coming and going 
over the waters; and we find the 
iron track already at the door of these 
backwoods marts. 

This is but the growth of a few short 
years. It has come so suddenly that 
we do not realize it. Look at Chica- 
go’s receipts:—nearly 1,000,000,000 
feet of lumber, besides 600,000,000 
of shingles, and 121,000,000 of lath, 





Who would have 
believed this thirty years ago? Who 
so fool-hardy as to predict it? 7zx 
hundred millions? Preposterous! Yet 
in this year 1870 we scarcely give it 
a thought; or take it as a matter of 
fact—as the child receives his par- 
ent’s gifts, nor thinks from whence 
they come. Ten hundred millions of 
feet! The figures themselves convey 
an idea of immensity, but nothing 
compared to the actual facts. Let us 
see what might be done with this 
lumber: If cut into planks, three 
inches in thickness, it would build 
nearly 4,coo miles of 1oad, 16 feet 
wide — which, by the way, is broader 
than we ever found a plank-road, 
especially when we chanced to meet 
a loaded wagon. If cut into one-inch 
boards, it would cover 37 square miles 
of surface; or enclose the sides of 
250,000 buildings, so feet square and 
20 feet high; or it would roof, from 
starting point to terminus, all the 
Pacific railroads now projected. If 
piled in the usual manner, it would 
require 37,200 piles, 16 feet high; or 
it would make one column, with an 
altitude of 113 miles. If cut into 
fencing 6 inches wide—the usual 
width— it would build 75,757 miles 
of fence, 5 boards high; enough to 
three times circle the world at the 
equator, and leave a balance more 
than sufficient to enclose the State of 
Illinois,— for, if we are not at fault, the 
law of that State does not require a 
“pig-tight” fence. It would enclose 


for the year 1869! 


an area of 358,685,721 square miles, 
nearly double the entire surface of our 
globe, and seven times its land area. 
And if any one should have a desire 
to build a fence, two boards high, from 
our planet to the moon, we have no 
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doubt that Chicago enterprise would 
furnish the little balance of 267,000,- 
000 feet necessary to complete it; and 
if she did not take the contract for 
building it, it would be because there 
was ‘no money in it.” 

And this is only one year’s receipts 
at one point. It is true, we shall find 
no other Western city with receipts 
as large as Chicago; ‘but we can find 
a number of them aggregating double 
1,000,000,000 feet. Just above Chi- 
cago, on the lake, we have Racine — 
a small place comparatively, but her 
receipts of lumber for 1869 were 
30,073,000 feet, and of shingles, 15,- 
596,000. On the Mississippi River, we 
have Quincy, with receipts of 30,000,- 
ooo feet, the largest of any Illinois 
town on the river. Just across the 
stream, we find that Dubuque re- 
ceived, in round numbers, 82,000,000 
feet; and that the river towns of 
Iowa, taken together, distributed 450,- 
000,000 feet. 

We might extend the list, but we 
have given enough to show that Chi- 
cago is not alone in the lumber trade; 
and as we intend to answer the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Where does our lumber come 
from ?”’ we will leave that other ques- 
tion, ‘Where does it go?” for an- 
other time. 

Michigan is the great lumber re- 
gion of the Northwest. Wisconsin 
and Minnesota are quite extensively 
engaged in the business, but both com- 
bined do not approach the amount 
produced by the neighboring penin- 
sula. Whole counties, and tiers of 
counties, are one vast pine forest, in 
many places almost unknown save 
to the hardy trapper or pre-emptor; 
—a thicket of lofty evergreens, des- 
tined for the axe and saw, at no distant 
day. Every year the sound of the 
axe is heard further up the streams 
and further from their banks; and 
even now old lumbermen complain 
of the scarcity of pine land, when, in 
reality, there are millions of acres 
ready and waiting to be cut. 

The western shore of Michigan is 
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the largest “lumber-making” region 
in the world. No other point turns 
out such immense quantities, and 
but few can show a better quality. 
Michigan lumber, whether from the 
eastern or western shore, has won a 
reputation which ensures a sale when 
other lumber finds no demand. And 
this is due to the quality of the tim- 
ber alone; for they manufacture it no 
better than at other points. 

Muskegon, Newajo, and Ottawa 
Counties are the largest producers on 
the western shore. The product of 
the different counties and localities 
for 1869 was as follows: 

FEET. 

Muskegon and Newajo Counties........ 419,330,000 
Ottawa County.......c.cceeseceeeeesenee sss 225,000,000 
Manistee County.... ++ 170,000,000 
Oceana County....... + 85,000,000 
Wiese Cottigiccccececscnssessnccesecsnsvesces 75,000,000 
St. Joseph, Holland, South Haven, 

Grand Traverse........ssssesseeseeeesneeees 
About Green Bay.... ecevecess 
Other Points........-cccceeeeceneerreeeeneeenees 








Total product of western shore..... 1,177,330,000 


There may be some points that we 
have overlooked. No doubt there 
are, for it is very difficult to get cor- 
rect data; but we have collected 
enough to show the magnitude of 
the business. 

Nearly all of this lumber goes west- 
ward—across the lake to points in 
Illinois and Wisconsin; and from 
thence, westward yet, even to the 
mountains. A small share goes 
southward, even as far as New Or- 
leans. 

The eastern shore of Michigan is 
also an extensive lumbering region, 
and may yet outstrip the western 
shore. The principal points are in 
the Saginaw district. There were cut 
on the Titabawassee River, in 1869, 
275,000,000 feet of logs; and Bay 


.City alone shipped 278,000,000 feet of 


lumber, 29,000,000 of lath, and 18,- 
000,000 of shingles, in the same 
year. One or two counties com- 
pare favorably with the best on the 
western shore, but the aggregate falls 
short. 
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The amount manufactured on the 
eastern shore in 1869 was as follows: 








FEET. 
On the Bay shore.........ccceseseeeeceeeseees 118,027,500 
Genesee County.........cceeceeseneeeceneenees Q1I,111,000 
Tuscola County.... + 11,100,000 
Gratiot County ........ 19,930,000 





Saginaw Valley proper...........seeeeseee 479,973,200 


St. Clair County............ccccescseeseeeseres 51,000,000 
Huron County .......cccccccccsccce-coccseccese 41,000,000 
Lapeer County ......ccscceeseseeceseeeeeeeeeees 22,000,000 
Sanilac County.........scsseseeeeereeeneeeeenes 14,500,000 


BE Dietz lit .ccccccescocerscccccescosncccccsonseses 
Total product of eastern shore........ 895,641,700 


Some of these amounts are esti- 
mates based on previous years’ pro- 
ductions; but they are sufficiently 
precise for general purposes. They 
are small enough, too. 

There are some points on the Upper 
Peninsula where lumbering is carried 
on quite extensively — Menomonee, 
Peshtigo, and Escanaba, we call to 
mind; but we have no data relat- 
ing to those points. Taking into ac- 
count points overlooked on the Lower 
Peninsula, and those on the Upper, we 
deem it safe to add enough to the 
product of both lower shores to make 
a total for the State of 2,200,000,000 
feet. To manufacture this amount of 
lumber, requires a force of 12,000 
men at least, and a working capital of 
$125,000,000;—an immense business, 
as well as remunerative. 

Next to Michigan stands Wisconsin, 
as to the amount of lumber produced ; 
but far behind her. Her lumbering 
points are about Green Bay, on the 
Wolf River and its tributaries, and 
on the Wisconsin, Black, and Chip- 
pewa Rivers. 

At the head of the list stands Chip- 
pewa River. There were cut on this 
stream and its tributaries, in 1869, 
285,000,000 feet of logs, of which 
amount Eau Claire sawed 48,000,000. 

The amount of lumber sawed on 
the Wisconsin, in 1869, has been esti- 
mated at 200,000,000 feet, which prob- 
ably is not far out of the way. 

For Black River we will set down 
125,000,000, for want of data; for that 
is the amount estimated to be put into 
the river the present winter. 
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Wolf River and tributaries, the 
Little Wolf, Embarras, etc., furnished 
200,000,000 feet of logs in 1869, 
against 178,000,000 feet in 1868. And 
this amount was made into lumber; 
for enough logs of the previous year’s 
cutting were sawed early in the spring 
to balance the logs left over this fall. 
It is the custom, and a necessity as 
well, to hold over a sufficient number 
of logs to use in the spring until the 
new logs are rafted. 

We thus have a total for Wisconsin 
of 810,000,000 feet, very near the 
product of the eastern shore of Michi- 
gan; and, if anything, rather a low 
estimate. To manufacture this, re- 
quires a force of 5,000 men and a 
working capital of $50,000,000. 

Minnesota does not very nearly ap- 
proach these figures, but she is yet 
young in the business. Should the 
business continue to increase as fast 
as it has for the few last years, she 
will soon present a favorable com- 
parison with her sister State. 

The total amount of logs cut in 
Minnesota in 1869 was, in round num- 
bers, 400,000,000 feet. 192,000,000 
feet of this went down the St. Croix 
River, at present the heaviest lumber- 
ing district in the State. In the man- 
ufacture of these logs into lumber, 
2,500 men, and a working capital of 
$25,000,000, were employed. 

The past year was quite an unfor- 
tunate one for the lumbermen of this 
State, for the unusual freshets caused 
them no little trouble, expense, and 
loss; with but few exceptions, how- 
ever, they weathered the storm, and 
are yet in a condition for business. 

We have thus sketched, from actual 
data and reliable estimates, the amount 
of lumber manufactured in our three 
Northwestern States, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, and Minnesota. We find the 
grand total to be, in faund numbers, 
3,200,000,000 feet ; giving employment 
to 20,000 men; using a working capi- 
tal of $200,000,000; operating 700 
saw-mills; and clearing, as near as 
may be estimated, 340,000 acres of 
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land, or a surface of 531 square miles. 
If we add to these figures the capital 
used in the making of shingles and the 
men employed; the men engaged in 
lath sawing; the men at work on the 
rivers running the logs and lumber; 
the men at work loading and unload- 
ing; the army of mechanics who are 
constantly employed at repairing mills, 
boats, and lumbering equipage of all 
kinds; the tugs used in transporting 
logs; the boats transporting lumber; 
and the amount of rolling stock 
necessary to move this building ma- 
terial into the interior —we shall have 
an array of facts which the casual ob- 
server never thought of, and which 
may well make any one proud of our 
great and glorious Northwest. 

But the maximum is not yet reached. 
Enormous as the business is to-day, 
it must and will be increased. The 
broad, fertile plains to the west of us 
must be peopled. Farms must be 
cultivated, fenced, and supplied with 
buildings; cities must be built, and 
rivers bridged and navigated. As the 
railroad, the greatest civilizer the world 
ever saw, is pushed from point to 
point, even into the unbroken wilder- 
ness, the hardy settler follows with 
plough and axe; and just behind him 
comes the lumber to build a home. 
Look at the growth of Iowa and Min- 
nesota: The iron horse is now steam- 
ing across those fertile lands in all di- 
rections, carrying wealth and civili- 
zation through all that region. Yet 
more tracks are laid every year; and 
the cry goes back to our Northwestern 
lumber regions: ‘‘ Send us more build- 
ing material! We must have lumber.” 
So it will be for years; and who can 
tell when the cry will cease? 

“ But will not this pine timber soon 
be exhausted?" asks one. Before we 
answer this question we will ask an- 
other. What if the supply does 
become exhausted? What necessary 
article ever became scarce that we 


did not find something to replace ?, 


Where firewood is limited, we have 
coal; and who regrets the discovery 
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of the “black diamonds?” We once 
taxed our eyesight by the use of 
whale-oil as an illuminator; but there 
was a prospect of being denied even 
that, for the wholesale slaughter of 
the monsters of the deep was fast 
thinning their ranks. There was a 
call for a substitute. Gas first came 
to relieve the pressing demand for 
light-giving material. Then the very 
earth was tapped and made to yield, 
in copious streams, the very sub- 
stance we so much needed. Thus it 
will be with our pine forests. When 
they are gone, there will be a substi- 
tute given us. But if this were not so, 
must we stop the cutting of this pre- 
cious timber? Must we stop the 
growth of this Great West, that we 
may save a forest or two? Can we 
stop it? No, no; as long as we need 
lumber let us have it, even if we are 
obliged in the end to fall back on 
Alaska. But w/#// our pine timber 
soon be exhausted? We say no. 
None of our generation will see our 
pine forests decimated. Even in our 
oldest lumbering districts the business 
is still carried on. The timber is fur- 
ther from the streams, which entails 
extra expense in the hauling; but this 
will not prevent the manufacture. 
Mills will be erected in the hearts of 
these pine forests, and steam will 
transport the lumber to market. 

We need not fear that in our day 
and generation there will be a scarcity 
of good pine lumber. Besides the 
tracts now developing, there are others 
yet to be opened. Up the Missouri 
River there are millions of acres of 
this indispensable evergreen ; and be- 
fore long will echo there the sound 
of the chopper’s axe, the steady buzz 
of the steam saw-mill, and the shrill 
whistle of the locomotive. Ere this 
is all gone, forests yet in their infancy 
will have attained sufficient growth to 
partially supply the place of those 
cut down; and other forests, which we 
are yet unable to reach, will yield up 
their treasures to man’s perseverance 
and ingenuity. 
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CHICKADEE. 
BY B, HATHAWAY. 


\ HAT time the oriole, 
Through verdured woods by spicy breezes fanned, 
Pours his full soul, 

Far off in tropic land, 
In wildest minstrelsy, — 

If not so glad and gay, 

Here, ’mid December snows, as blithe and free, 

I hear thy gleeful note the livelong day, — 

My Chickadee! 


Is all this storm and gloam 
Of winter vain to chill thy heart of song? 
Dost never roam, 
With the proud minstrel throng, 
To climes beyond the sea? 
What secret dost thou hold? 
Is in thy breast that wondrous alchemy, 
Transmuting all these leaden skies to gold, — 
My Chickadee? 


Oh, for the subtle art 
To share thy life, unsoiled of strife and din, — 
A life apart 
We may not enter in, — 
A realm of mystery! 
Yet, though we may not cross 
Its hidden bound, we feel it cannot be 
A weary world of ill and pain and loss, — 
My Chickadee! 


Within thine eye so bright 
No shadow lies of care or want or dread; 
There shines a light, 
More than of summers dead 
Or summers yet to be, — 
Like to the morning glow 
On Eden hills serene ;—say, canst thou see 
The fairer world behind this fading show, — 
My Chickadee? 


Is thine the vision rare 
To pierce the gloom that hides the heavenly bourne 
Where all is fair? 
The hidden land we mourn, 
Unsorrowed, dost thou see? 
Then at thy cheerful stave 
I marvel not, indeed, nor how it be 
Thy tiny breast can bear a heart so brave, — 
My Chickadee! 
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Oh, what a joyous song 
Above this gloom and darkness would I pour, — 

How free and strong 
This weary heart would soar, — 

That Morning Land to see! 
Where blight and storm and frost 
And grief and pain and parting may not be; 

Where, glorified, do wait our loved and lost, — 


My Chickadee! 


Sole friend the summer hides, 
That does not flee when summer hors are fled, — 


That still abides 


When vernal blooms are dead 
O’er hill and vale and lea, — 


Oh, when the roundelays 


Of rarer throats are hushed, still keep for me 
Some breath of song to cheer life’s darker days, — 
My Chickadee! 


OUR CLUB. 


BY HOB- NOB. 


EG pardon, gentle reader; but I 
know your failing, and am per- 
fectly well aware that the mere men- 
tion of my theme has already aroused 
your slumbering interest. Don't pre- 
tend now any longer that you are in- 
different; for I know better. Those 
aurora-borealis gleams of excited 
anticipation which play so bewitch- 
ingiy athwart the cold blue horizon of 
your glances, bespeak the hidden 
fancy at work in its mysterious labo- 
ratories. There—I don't need to hold 
you by the button-hole any longer. 
Our Club! Talk of the power of 
words! Ask your wife if there is n't 
power in that word c/ub. She knows 
all about it; the peculiar magnetic 
power it has, against which all her 
subtilest charms have, at one time or 
another, failed to frofect you, as she 
would fain think. Don't, I beg of 
you, put on airs, and try to look the 
aroused lion, and all that. Why, I 
knew you were a lamb, meck-like 





and submissive—excuse me, I mean 
a married man—the moment I put 
eyes on you. Don't I know married 
men when I see them? Havn't I 
taken a “turn” at the matrimonial 
grindstone in my day?— Heavens! 
What if my wife should know I ‘d 
written that! What,is it I see ‘ before 
me with its handle toward my hand?” 
Fie! But you don't know my wife, 
gentle reader; and with this mystify- 
ing xom de plume under which I write 
I'm as secure as—there’s no telling, 
though. What.won't they find out? 
Our Club, though—I was about to 
speak of Our Club. Be patient my 
friends!—but it’s such a suggestive 
theme. So many reminiscences come 
teeming up of our past jollifications, 
with their little sequels that were not 
quite so jolly, perhaps, that getting 
down to a straightforward narrative 
reminds me not a little of the experi- 
ence I once had, when I presumptu- 
ously mounted my friend Jones's 
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spirited trotter “ Firefly,”’ after he had 
stood in the stable unused for a week, 
and tried my hand at getting him 
down from his eccentric gambolling 
into a straight trot. I succeeded, too, 
jinally,; although there was some 
pretty confident betting against me, 
for the first half-mile, on the part of 
that rogue Jones and the other con- 
spirators who stood at the stable-door 
enjoying the scene. 

I say “Our Club.” Well, mark 
me now—I use the term Owr in the 
same significant sense as that in which 
Ink-Slinger, the reporter, speaks of 
“our paper,’’ and that handsome 
Lieutenant Side-Whiskers, whom you 
see over the way there handing Miss 
Point-Lace to her carriage, speaks of 
“our regiment.” I confess to a little 
proper pride —there 's no use in deny- 
ing it—when I speak of the club as 
“Our Club.” That was n't the name 
of it, to be sure;—of course not. 
We had a standing committee on a 
name —symbolical diagram, vignette, 
and all that, you know—for three 
weeks; and talked it over, and de- 
bated about it, and finally sat on it, I 
believe. At any rate, Tompkins car- 
ried the day,—near-sighted Tomp- 
kins, ‘‘Tompy” we used to call him 
for short. Poor fellow! He hada 
wife of a practical turn of mind, who 
did n't seem to comprehend his ex- 
alted flights of fancy as well as she 
did his too-frequent flights to the Club, 
and used to “sit up"’ for him. She 
was too fond of him; and, as gener- 
ally happens in such cases, he was 
taken away from her and Called up 
higherone day. Poor Tompy! Well, 
as I was saying, Tompy’s classic taste 
and enthusiasm carried the day, and 
we voted to christen the club ‘The 
Pantheon,”’ and I was chosen Secre- 
tary. All the archives, of course, 


were entrusted to me; and this ac- 
counts for my being able to give you 
the minute and detailed account of 
some of the meetings, which I now 
propose to indite. 

Puffer —we always called him Puff, 
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except when he was presiding — was 
elected perpetual Chairman. His size 
had something to do with the choice, 
I always thought; and then, to tell the 
truth, he was better at sitting than 
anything else. Puffer had capacity, 
though—there's no disputing that ;— 
a kind of capacity, too, that peculiarly 
fitted him for the responsible position 
he occupied. Our Club was by no 
means a “ Avezfe,"’ as the Germans 
style some of their literary clubs. We 
had no such invidious distinctions as 
“* Biirschen,” “Fiichse,’ and ‘Moss- 
Kipfe,” (fellows, foxes, and mossy- 
heads), indicating certain peculiarly 
honorable and hard-earned grades of 
promotion, as well as capacity for 
beer and tobacco. No; we followed 
out the true American idea, and were 
all on a level of equality; the line of 
demarcation between our social and 
literary intercourse was distinctly 
drawn at the outset, and a clause in 
our constitution made it imperative 
that the ratio of two of the former 
meetings to one of the latter should 
never be exceeded. The letter of the 
law, indeed, was never violated; but 
truth compels me to say that there 
was n't always a quorum at the purely 
literary meetings, and they, for this 
reason, quite frequently went dy de- 
Sault. 

As I was about to say, though, not- 
withstanding Our Club was not a 
“ Kuneipe,”’ —far from it, gentle reader 
—yet it required a man of the ‘‘mossy- 
head"’ type to preside at our literary 
and social banquets—it always does, 
you know, for such occasions ;— some 
one who, notwithstanding the excesses 
others may succumb to, can smoke 
his last cigar and take off his last glass 
of wine with the same equanimity 
and placid serenity as his first. Oh, 
no! we were no “ Knezp~e." But we 
understood the first principle of any 
successful club, you perceive, viz: to 
have a man of capacity for its chair- 
man; thus not only ensuring order 
and propriety in all its doings, but by 
filling the first place with a man of 
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solid attainments, giving character to 
the whole thing. Modesty forbids me 
to say what is necessary to constitute 
a proper secretary for a successful or- 
ganization of this kind; but, reason- 
ing a posteriori, as | have just been do- 
ing, Our Club having been an emi- 
nently successful one, I think you will 
bear me out in saying that a keen dis- 
crimination selected me on acccunt of 
my eminent fitness for this position of 
trust. I know what Puffer’s opinion 
on this point was, at any rate; for he 
used frequently to say at the close of 
our social entertainments, after he 
had laid aside the dignity of the cu- 
rule chair, and his usual austerity was 
somewhat mellowed—it was wont to 
be considerably at such times—he 
used frequently to remark in a confi- 
dential tone to his next neighbor, and 
with a look of smiling complacency 
toward me: “There's Nobby, now! 
He isn't much on an opinion of his 
own, it's true; but where will you 
find a man with a better appetite for 
other people's opinions, or one who 
likes to hear the same joke so many 
times over? That's the question. 
Then what would Tompy do without 
Nobby to admire and appreciate his 
poetry? You know it requires one 
who is himself a poet, at least in 
everything except expression, to truly 
appreciate a poet.” 

By the way, this reminds me that I 
always preserved a copy of the poems 
Tompy delivered himself of at the 
Club; and it might be interesting to 
you to run over one or two of his 
shorter ones. I'm sure they will be 
new to you, for they have never been 
in print. We never could persuade 
Tompy to go into print. Modesty 
was the ruin of Tompy; I used to tell 
him so. But it was no use. 
sort of a suspicion that he meant to 
come out with his great epic first— 
and then, when all the world was 
agog with that, to suddenly throw off, 
as the custom is, you know, a volume 
of these fugitive pieces. I forgot, 
though; I had n't told you he had an 
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epic begun. Well, he had. The sub- 
ject was our last war; and he was 
swinging Andy Johnson ‘round the 
circle,” when the hand of death ar- 
rested his inspired pen. Perhaps I'll 
give you that part of the epic some 
time. But here are the shorter pieces 
I spoke of: - 


THE MOUNTAINS LOOK DOWN. 
A JUNE IDYL. 
Away with the rush and the crush of the town! 
No dusty old Babel for me! 
But give me a place where the mountains look 


down, 
And brooks babble on to the sea. 


The mountains look down, 
The buttercups nod, 

The birds sing happy and free; 
Sweet odors exhale, 
The honey-bees hum, 

And brooks babble on to the sea. 


Where daisies and buttercups nod to the wind, 
And bob-o-links gurgle in song ; 
Where June’s gushing odors rise thick on the air, 
And breezes sweep perfumed along. 
The mountains look down, etc. 


My little white cottage that stands in the vale, 
Embosomed in blossom and bloom, 

I would not exchange for your palace of state 
With all its grave grandeur and gloom. 


The mountains look down, etc. 


The honey-bee comes all laden to me, 
My orchard drops mellowness down ; 
While rosy-cheeked Health sits blithe at my feast, 
And we laugh at you dwellers in town. 
The mountains look down, etc. 


My acres are waving with green and with grain, 
My children are happy and free ; 
We would not exchange our health and our wealth 
For the treasures deep under the sea. 
The mountains look down, etc. 


Away with the rush and the crush of the town! 
No charm has its Fashion for me ; 

1 laugh in my sleeve when Mammon rides by, 
And thinks, ‘‘ Oh, he’s envying me!”’ 


The mountains look down, 
The buttercups nod, 

The birds sing happy and free ; 
Sweet odors exhale, 
The honey-bees hum, 

And brooks babble on to the sea. 


The fact is, Tompy'’s home in the 
city was n't exactly a palace; and as 
he had spent most of his days thus 
far over dusty ledgers, and what he 
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knew of the country was learned 
principally from his favorite poets 
and an occasional glimpse of nature 
during his brief summer vacations, it 
is n't strange that his ideas of country 
living were a little rose-tinted. I've 
often fancied to myself, indeed, as 
I mused over this gush of his, Tompy 
“milking a cow in fly-time,” or 
Tompy “ picking up stone,”’ or Tompy 
“dogging sheep,”’ or Tompy ‘“ break- 
ing steers," or Tompy ‘mowing 
away hay” in a dusty loft, and so on. 
I fancied him gushing in these and 
such like situations. Well, well, that 
was his side of the picture, poor fel- 
low; and it was a comfort to him as 
he poured over his dusty ledgers. 

This next specimen which I am 
about to give you is not evidently 
such a natural gush from the heart. 
The effects are more studied, and asa 
whole it smells a little of the lamp, it 
strikes me. Then Tompy was a mar- 
ried man when he wrote that, and he 
knew better than to suppose that any 
bereaved woman would sit up and 
talk that way, unless she supposed 
somebody was coming. He knew 
his wife sat up for him for an entirely 
different reason, and I 've often heard 
him say that it would have been a 
great comfort to him if she hadn't 
taken the trouble. 


* REQUIESCAT IN PACE,” 


Watcher. 
The stars look sweetly down to-night ; 
The moon is on her way ; 
And slowly tread the silent hours 
That bring the busy day. 


O loving moon! O sweet-eyed stars ! 
From out your realms of light, 

Upon my darling’s resting-place 
Look gently down to-night ! 


Chorus of the Night. 
Weep on, weep on; beloved, weep! 
This world is full of sorrow. 
E’en night must shed her dewy tears — 
But light and joy to-morrew. 


Watcher. 


What matters it, no sculptured stone 
Perpetuates his name? 

Does he who lives in grateful hearts 
Have less enduring fame? 
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Shall men not praise in future days 
The gift devotion gave? 

Exalt the name the martyr bore, 
And bless his unknown grave ? 


Chorus of the Night. 
Weep on, weep on; beloved, weep! 
This world is full of sorrow. 
E’en night must shed her dewy tears — 
But light and joy to-morrow. 


Watcher. 
Perchance he sleeps "neath waving grain, 
Grown rank o'er mouldering dead ; 
Where fiercely once the battle raged, 
And hissed the hurtled lead. 


Perchance beside the tinkling stream 
That wimples on its way ; 

Perchance beneath the orange bloom, 
Where lovers fondly stray. 

Perchance beside the busy mart —— 


Chorus of the Night. 
It matters not, O God! — 
*Tis he who fights life’s battle best, 
Sleeps sweetest ‘neath the sod. 


Weep on, weep on; day slowly dawns ; 
This earth is full of sorrow. 

E’en Night must shed her dewy tears — 
But light and joy to-morrow. 


The following Tompy intended 
should be humorous and slightly sa- 
tirical. Tompy, by the way, as you 
may have inferred already from what 
I have told you about his retiring dis- 
position and classical tastes, was quite 
inclined to be conservative in his ways 
of thinking; and he thus modestly 
touches up the growing tendency of 
the age toward sensationalism and 
superficiality : 


THE LAST SENSATION. 


*T was custom once, when people met, to “‘ pass 
the time o’ day,”” 

To ask about the “folks at home,” 
while away : 

But now we take such rapid strides that, in our 
agitation, 

We've only time to touch our hats, and tell the 
last sensation. 


and chat a 


We used to think it just the thing to get our news 
by steam ; 

But in this age of telegrams, how slow the mail- 
bags seem ! 

To write with lightning pleased us first, and 
stilled our perturbation ; 

But now we seize the vivid streak, and feel the 
last sensation. _ 
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The girls once thought, ‘‘Oh, what a catch, to 
snare a millionaire !"’ 

And scheming mammas watched the chance, for 
then 't was passing rare ; 

But now to hunt such tiny game would only be 
vexation, 

And he who wants a “ dear gazelle ’’ must pocket 
“all creation.” 


The student once was satisfied to spend long toil- 
some years 

In poring o'er the ancient lore, anon with hopes 
and fears ; 

But now he takes a partial course of “‘ business 
education,” 

Flings out his card, “‘ John Green, Esq.,”’ and 
makes a great sensation. 


The women once were satisfied to court the “‘ let- 
tered press,” 

To let the men “tilt tournaments,”’ and thus ob- 
tain redress ; 
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But now they don the male attire, and publish 
** Revolution,” 
Make men “ reporters’ 
with resolution. 


everywhere, and spout 


In short, it’s come to such a pass in Uncle Sam- 
uel’s land, 

That he who hopes to win ec/a¢ must use some 
sleight of hand: 

And if he seek for wealth or fame in any avoca- 
tion, 

The only way to start the thing is with a Great 

SENSATION. 

I have in my possession several 
more of Tompy’s fugitive pieces ;— 
but I see, gentle reader, I am weary- 
ing your patience, and will reserve a 
further account of the doings of Our 
Club for another occasion, when I 
promise you my exposition shall be a 
“plain, unvarnished tale.” 


OUR COAL AND IRON. 


BY JAMES WESTERN. 


“ ‘HERE is no country where the 


crude materials of coal and iron 
exist in greater profusion or in closer 
proximity than in the United States. 
What is more, they are in such a state 
of chemical purity that to accomplish 
certain processes of manufacture, such 
as iron, steel, gas, etc., requires no 
extraordinary amount of metallurgic 
skill. 

With regard to our coal-fields it 
may be said that, east of the Alle- 
ghanies, and accessible to tide-water, 
we have a series of detached basins 
of anthracite coals, but ample enough 
to supply the wants of the country 
for ages. They give from 78 per cent. 
to go per cent. of fixed carbon, and 
are well adapted to iron-making, to 
steam purposes, and to domestic fuel. 
Artificial lines of communication 
have been constructed so that they 
ought to be economically distributed 
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over nearly the whole of our country 
lying east of the Mississippi. 

The Alleghany coal-field stretches 
uninterruptedly from the northern line 
of Western Pennsylvania to the 
northern line of Alabama, and cov- 
ers an area of 60,000 square miles. 
The aggregated seams of coal exceed 
20 feet in thickness, and afford almost 
every variety. The dry splint coals 
of Ormsby and Brier Hill, contain- 
ing about 64 per cent. of fixed car- 
bon, are employed for iron-smelting 
in a crude state. The moderately 
bituminous coals on the Youghiog- 
heny, Alleghany, and Upper Ohio 
Rivers, yielding about 56 per cent. of 
fixed carbon, require to be coked be- 
fore going into the furnace. The 
cannel coals of the Kenawha Valley, 
Virginia; the Walhonding Valley, of 
Ohio; and Greenup County, Ken- 
tucky; are rich in illuminating prop- 
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erties, while over the whole region 
for the purposes of fuel these coals 
ought not to command a price be- 
yond what would afford a fazr remu- 
neration for the cost of mining and 
transportation. 

The Illinois coal-field, embracing 
about two-thirds of our State and 
parts of Kentucky and Indiana, is 
computed to contain about 62,000 
square miles, and the combined thick- 
ness of all the workable seams is 
about 18 feet. In the regions of Bra- 
zil, Indiana, and Chester, Illinois, we 
meet with varieties adapted to iron- 
smelting in a crude state; and at 
other points we meet with the moder- 
ately bituminous and cannel coals. 

The Missouri coal-field, extending 
from Iowa to Arkansas, is roughly 
computed to contain 100,000 square 
miles, and to contain from 12 to 15 
feet of workable coal. Michigan has 
about 5,000 square miles of coal- 
rocks, but the basin is shallow; the 
Texas coal-field extends over an un- 
determined area. 

It will thus be seen that we have 
three coal-fields, either of which is 
greater in area than the surface of 
all England. The combined English 
coal-fields occupy an area not to 
exceed 500 square miles, and are 
reached by shafts, many of which 
penetrate 1,000 and some even 1,800 
feet into the depths of the earth. To 
work collieries so deep, down and to 
keep them freed from water, require 
the most colossal machinery and 
great outlays of money. Few of 
these coals, too, are adapted to iron- 
smelting without the preliminary pro- 
cess of coking. 

The coals of France and Belgium 
exist in several detached basins of ex- 
ceedingly limited extent. The qual- 
ity is inferior; the supply is far below 
the wants of the people; and the 
French steam marine derives its 
principal supply from Great Britain. 
Thus, then, in the abundance of 


cheap fuel, the United States ought 
to be preéminent. 
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But how stands the case? The coal 
interests of the United States are in 
the hands of monopolists. In the 
first place, there is an impost on for- 
eign coals to the amount of $1.25 a 
ton ($1.50 currency), which is more 
than what ought to be the value of a 
ton of coal at the pit’s mouth. Next, 
the miners of the anthracite region 
are leagued together under the direc- 
tion of one agent or director, who 
has absolute power to regulate the 
amount of labor and prescribe the 
division of profits between the pro- 
prictor and miner. He visits the 
coal-yards of the sea-board cities, 
and if the market is likely to be over- 
stocked, mining must cease. The 
transportation companies, too, are in 
most instances largely interested in 
the mines, and the result is that the 
price of coal is kept up to a price just 
low enough to exclude the foreign 
article. 

The bulk of anthracite received in 
the Chicago market is consigned toa 
single individual, who is the agent of 
the proprietors of the mines and of 
the transporting lines. The other 
dealers are compelled to order their 
supplies by way of New York City. 
So all-remorseless and grasping has 
been this monopoly that, within four 
years, in the Chicago market, without 
a short supply, the price of a ton of 
anthracite has been three times the 
price of a ton of corn in the interior 
of Illinois. Estimated in bulk, it re- 
quired just four bushels of corn to 
purchase one ton of anthracite. Let 
it not be said that it was optional 
whether to purchase at these prices 
or not. Most of the houses of the 
better classes are warmed by fur- 
naces, so that anthracite is an article 
of prime necessity. It seems sacri- 
legious almost to burn human food 
for fuel; yet it has often happened in 
the history of the Northwest that the 
people resorted to this substance to 
heat their dwellings rather than pur- 
chase coal at the prices exacted by 
the monopolists. 
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The revenue received in 1867-8 on 
anthracite was $30.40; on bituminous 
coal, $492,526.56. While thus the 
treasury derives little benefit from 
this impost, the practical effect is to 
confer upon the owners of the Penn- 
sylvania collieries and transportation 
companies a bounty of not less than 
$10,000,000 a year. 

The effects of cheap fuel upon the 
industry of a nation are well set forth 
by Mr. Wells, Special Commissioner 
of the Revenue, in his late report: 


“Coal is a necessity of life—next in 
importance to food; indeed, as both are 
in our climate absolutely indispensable, it 
cannot be said that either is more or less 
needful than the other, for life cannot be 
sustained without both. The universally 
recognized principle of taxation—that a 
tax should be taken from what can be 
spared —forbids the laying of a tax upon 
that which is indispensable to rich and 
poor alike. Coal is not only a necessary 
of life, but the source of motive power. 
To tax coal, therefore, is to tax power; 
to tax the force of the steam-engine, to 
starve the laborer on whose strength we 
depend for work. To do this as part of a 
plan to promote domestic industry seems 
the reverse of wisdom. 

“The theory of protection, then, as ap- 
plied to coal, is, that in order to promote 
American industry, the source of motive 
power must be enhanced in price, and so 
production to that extent discouraged and 
obstructed, in order that unnecessary labor 
may be paid for. Now, considering that 
the ingenuity of man has been and is daily 
taxing itself to save labor in all forms of 
production, and that the United States es- 
pecially have no surplus of either labor or 
capital, can anything be more retrograde 
than such a policy? But if protection be 
wise in this matter, all parts of the country 
should have the benefit of it; yet that is 
impossible. The field of protection is as 
narrow as the field of exaction; as the 
duty is borne by only one section, so the 
benefits of protection (if any) are enjoyed 
by only one; and so again, the law of the 
equality of burdens and benefits is vio- 
lated.” 


What do the Committee of Ways 
and Means propose to do to relieve 
the country of these crying evils? 
They voted the other day to take the 
duty off anthracite (40 cents a ton), 
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but to retain that on bituminous 
coal. Such action, to say the least of 
it, was puerile; it was underrating 
the intelligence of the people, for 
every one knows that anthracite is 
almost exclusively an American pro- 
duct, and has nothing to fear from for- 
eign competition. It is the duty on 
bituminous coal which operates so in- 
juriously to the manufacturing indus- 
try of certain sections. New England, 
for instance, has no valuable coal- 
seams; but to propel her vast amount 
of machinery requires a vast amount 
of fuel. Now, for the most part, it is 
a matter of no great moment whether 
that fuel is in the form of bituminous 
or anthracite coal. In the existing 
state of affairs she can get anthracite 
from the Atlantic slope cheaper than 
she can bituminous coal from the 
sources of the Ohio; but with the duty 
removed, she could either compel the 
proprietors of the anthracite collieries 
to supply her at reasonable rates or she 
would draw upon the bituminous coal- 
fields of Nova Scotia or New Bruns- 
wick. With the monopoly of anthra- 
cite coal broken down on the Atlantic 
slope, it would be impossible to main- 
tain it in the Western cities. The col- 
lieries of the Mississippi Valley need 
no protection. There is no danger of 
English coal or Nova Scotia coal pen- 
etrating to this region; and cn the 
other hand, the market of the sea- 
board is too remote to be supplied 
from this source. 

Cheap fuel, then, is as essential to 
the prosperity of manufactures as 
cheap bread, and the first act of legis- 
lation on the part of Congress should 
be to repeal the duty on coal. 

The deposits of iron ore are on 
a scale equally extended. On the 
southern shore of Lake Superior oc- 
cur the specular and magnetic ores in 
mountain masses, and in a state of 
almost chemical purity. The com- 
merce in these ores, during the lapse 
of a quarter of a century, has in- 
creased from absolutely nothing, un- 
til it now reaches nearly 700,000 tons 
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of ore annually, which, estimating 
the yield at 65 per cent. gives 455,- 
ooo tons of pig-metal, which is more 
than one-half of the entire product 
of the whole country, by the returns 
of the census of 1860, 

Similar ores occur at the Iron 
Mountain and Pilot Knob in Mis- 
souri; in the Adirondack Mountains 
in New York; in Western Massachu- 
setts and Eastern New Jersey; and at 
other points to the southward. 

The brown hematites (hydrated 
sesquioxides) are abundantly distrib- 
uted throughout the Lake Superior 
region, in Missouri, in most of the 
Southern States, in Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New York, and 
Pennsylvania; and the impure car- 
bonates are coterminous with the coal 
deposits. 

In instituting a comparison between 
the European iron ores and those of 
this country, it may be said that those 
of Sweden are the best, but in purity 
they do not exceed, and in range and 
extent do not approach, those of Lake 
Superior and Missouri. England de- 
rives her main supplies from the ar- 
gillaceous ores of the Coal-Measures 
and the Lias, which are inferior to 
the magnetic and specular ores. In 
France and Belgium the brown he- 
matites furnish three-fourths of the 
iron ores. Prussia has a large supply 
of ordinary ores, such as the argilla- 
ceous, black-band, spathic, and bog- 
ore, but of the magnetic ores she has 
a limited amount. In Russia the 
magnetites enter largely into the pro- 
duct of iron, and her manufactures 
in this metal have a reputation second 
to none. 

While Sweden is abundantly rich in 
ores of the best quality, she is defi- 
cient in fuel to smelt them. There 


is no coal, and the principal fuel con- 
sists of the charred product of white 
birch and aspen, gathered in midwin- 
ter over wide spaces, at a time when 
the lakes and streams are bridged with 
ice. The consequence is that Swedish 
iron does not enter into competition 
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with the cheap irons of Great Britain ; 
but its superior quality and its limited 
supply cause it to be sought for by 
the steel-manufacturer of Sheffield, 
who cheerfully pays £30 per ton for 
Dannemora iron prepared for steel 
purposes, when ordinary coke iron 
can be obtained at one-fifth of that 
sum. In 1862, Great Britain, notwith- 
standing she smelted over 4,500,000 
tons of pig-metal, imported upwards 
of 36,200 tons of iron from Sweden, 
Russia, and Madras, the product of 
specular and magnetic ores. The 
enormous price of foreign iron suita- 
ble for steel purposes, has led the 
English manufacturers to resort to 
the home product as far as possible, 
which, with extreme care in the fabri- 
cation, is made to subserve the ordinary 
uses of steel; but for the finer varie- 
ties they are still dependent on foreign 
sources. In examining a series of 
one hundred analyses of British iron- 
stones from the Coal Measures (the 
great source of her supply), we do not 
find an instance of the absence of 
phosphorus; and in some instances 
it reaches .112 per cent., while the 
average may be put down at .063 per 
cent. No metallurgic skill has thus 
far been able to eliminate this sub- 
stance from the ores in passing into 
pig-iron, nor is it fully extirpated from 
the manufactured bar. In the Bes- 
semer process it adheres to the iron in 
every stage, and in undiminished 
force. Sulphur, too, is an almost in- 
variable ingredient, which is to some 
extent expelled in the preliminary 
process of calcination and in the sub- 
sequent process of puddling, but it is 
still found present in iron of the most 
approved brands. The yield of the 
British iron-stones is from 25 per cent. 
to 33 per cent. of metallic iron. 

The French irons are made, also, 
from ores of an indifferent quality, 
and show no great tensile strength. 

None of the European States, with 
the exception of Great Britain, are 
now producing iron in excess of the 
local demand, and it is only to that 
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State that we need look for competi- 
tion. 

We think that we have thus shown 
that, in the matter of crude materials, 
iron and coal, so far as relate to their 
abundance and their freedom from 
deleterious ingredients, and the facili- 
ties by which their union can be af- 
fected, the United States are more 
highly favored than Great Britain, or 
any other nation. We have already 
attained to the third rank as an iron- 
making country, if not the second; 
and while the facilities in other lands 
have been developed nearly to their 
full capacity, with us they are capable 
of almost indefinite expansion. 

The following table, according to 
Mr. Hewitt (Report on the Paris Uni- 
versal Exposition, 1867), shows the 
annual product of iron, in gross tons, 
in most countries of the world: 














PIG WROUGHT 
IRON. IRON, 

Be ccececcccocsecsssccnes 4,530,051 3,500,000 
France 1,200,320 844,731 
United States... .........0+ 1,175,000 882,000 
Belgium...........s0.e00seee00 500,000 400,000 
Prussia .. 800,000 400,000 
Austria .. 312,000 200,000 
Sweden... 226,676 148,292 
Dharma, encsecsesinesecoecesnnes 408,000 350,000 
Spain 75,000 50,000 
Italy 30.000 20,000 
Switzerland .............00++ 15,000 10,000 
Zollverein,. .......--s0cceseee 250,000 200,000 
9,322,047 7,005,026 


The increase in the United States 
since this table was compiled is prob- 
ably 15 per cent. 

The question now arises: Does this 
branch of industry, which has attained 
such colossal proportions, require fur- 
ther protection ? 

The average expenditure requisite 
to produce a ton of pig-iron in the 
United States, at the present time, 
according to Commissioner Wells, in- 
cluding a fair allowance for repairs 
and incidentals, may be estimated at 
from $24 to $26,currency. The aver- 
age price of all the varieties of pig- 
iron in the principal markets, is from 
$36 to $37.50. 

The mean market price of pig-iron 
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in Great Britain, for the year 1867-8, 
taking Welsh pig (the best quality) as 
a standard, was £4 35. 8d. ($20.39), 
or (with gold at 133) $27.12. 

From these obvious facts the Com- 
missioner draws the following con- 
clusions: 


“ The price of pig-iron to the American 
consumers has been unnecessarily en- 
hanced during the past year to an average 
of from eight to ten dollars per ton; the 
result of which, in short, is that, while 
the average cost of producing pig-iron, 
reckoned on a gold basis, is but little, if 
any, in excess of the average cost in Great 
Britain, and less than the average cost of 
production upon the continent of Europe, 
the price of iron to the consumer in the 
United States is greater than in any other 
civilized commercial and manufacturing 
nation. 

“ Now, it is not necessary for the Com- 
missioner to enter into any extended argu- 
ment to show the disadvantage under 
which the United States is placed as a na- 
tion, by reason of this state of things, be 
the cause what it may. ‘The mere fact of 
an increased cost is of itself a sufficient 
and unanswerable argument for an imme- 
diate abatement of the same at almost any 
sacrifice; inasmuch as iron is the essential 
element of modern civilization, and what- 
ever enhances its price restricts its con- 
sumption and use, increases the cost of all 
production and transportation, and checks 
development. A striking illustration of 
the truth of this is to be found in the fact 
that there is to-day upon all of the inland 
lakes and canals of the United States 
hardly a single boat or vessel constructed 
of iron engaged in the transportation of 
merchandise, although the introduction of 
such boats or vessels, by reason of their 
smaller displacement, would be equivalent 
to an enlargement of the Erie Canal or 
the deepening of St. Clair Flats (an iron 
vessel of 1,200 tons drawing thirteen 
inches less water than a wooden vessel of 
the same tonnage and burden). To this 
advantage must also be added the in- 
creased economy due to greater durability 
and reduction of insurance. * * * * 

“But the usual and almost the only 
argument offered in reply to such state- 
ments as that above given, is, that a con- 
tinuance of the present duties imposed on 
pig-iron is necessary to insure employment 
to American labor, To this the Commis- 
sioner would reply, that all the facts show 
that a reduction or entire repeal of the 
duty would in no degree affect the manu- 
facture, but only reduce its profits to a par 
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of ore annually, which, estimating 
the yield at 65 per cent. gives 455,- 
ooo tons of pig-metal, which is more 
than one-half of the entire product 
of the whole country, by the returns 
of the census of 1860. 

Similar ores occur at the Iron 
Mountain and Pilot Knob in Mis- 
souri; in the Adirondack Mountains 
in New York; in Western Massachu- 
setts and Eastern New Jersey; and at 
other points to the southward. 

The brown hezmatites (hydrated 
sesquioxides) are abundantly distrib- 
uted throughout the Lake Superior 
region, in Missouri, in most of the 
Southern States, in Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New York, and 
Pennsylvania; and the impure car- 
bonates are coterminous with the coal 
deposits. 

In instituting a comparison between 
the European iron ores and those of 
this country, it may be said that those 
of Sweden are the best, but in purity 
they do not exceed, and in range and 
extent do not approach, those of Lake 
Superior and Missouri. England de- 
rives her main supplies from the ar- 
gillaceous ores of the Coal-Measures 
and the Lias, which are inferior to 
the magnetic and specular ores. In 
France and Belgium the brown he- 
matites furnish three-fourths of the 
iron ores. Prussia has a large supply 
of ordinary ores, such as the argilla- 
ceous, black-band, spathic, and bog- 
ore, but of the magnetic ores she has 
a limited amount. In Russia the 
magnetites enter largely into the pro- 
duct of iron, and her manufactures 
in this metal have a reputation second 
to none. 

While Sweden is abundantly rich in 
ores of the best quality, she is defi- 
cient in fuel to smelt them. There 
is no coal, and the principal fuel con- 
sists of the charred product of white 
birch and aspen, gathered in midwin- 
ter over wide spaces, at a time when 
the lakes and streams are bridged with 
ice. The consequence is that Swedish 


iron does not enter into competition 
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with the cheap irons of Great Britain ; 
but its superior quality and its limited 
supply cause it to be sought for by 
the steel-manufacturer of Sheffield, 
who cheerfully pays £30 per ton for 
Dannemora iron prepared for steel 
purposes, when ordinary coke iron 
can be obtained at one-fifth of that 
sum. In 1862, Great Britain, notwith- 
standing she smelted over 4,500,000 
tons of pig-metal, imported upwards 
of 36,200 tons of iron from Sweden, 
Russia, and Madras, the product of 
specular and magnetic ores. The 
enormous price of foreign iron suita- 
ble for steel purposes, has led the 
English manufacturers to resort to 
the home product as far as possible, 
which, with extreme care in the fabri- 
cation, is made to subserve the ordinary 
uses of steel; but for the finer varie- 
ties they are still dependent on foreign 
sources. In examining a series of 
one hundred analyses of British iron- 
stones from the Coal Measures (the 
great source of her supply), we do not 
find an instance of the absence of 
phosphorus; and in some instances 
it reaches .112 per cent., while the 
average may be put down at .063 per 
cent. No metallurgic skill has thus 
far been able to eliminate this sub- 
stance from the ores in passing into 
pig-iron, nor is it fully extirpated from 
the manufactured bar. In the Bes- 
semer process it adheres to the iron in 
every stage, and in undiminished 
force. Sulphur, too, is an almost in- 
variable ingredient, which is to some 
extent expelled in the preliminary 
process of calcination and in the sub- 
sequent process of puddling, but it is 
still found present in iron of the most 
approved brands. The yield of the 
British iron-stones is from 25 per cent. 
to 33 per cent. of metallic iron. 

The French irons are made, also, 
from ores of an indifferent quality, 
and show no great tensile strength. 

None of the European States, with 
the exception of Great Britain, are 
now producing iron in excess of the 
local demand, and it is only to that 
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State that we need look for competi- 
tion. 

We think that we have thus shown 
that, in the matter of crude materials, 
iron and coal, so far as relate to their 
abundance and their freedom from 
deleterious ingredients, and the facili- 
ties by which their union can be af- 
fected, the United States are more 
highly favored than Great Britain, or 
any other nation. We have already 
attained to the third rank as an iron- 
making country, if not the second; 
and while the facilities in other lands 
have been developed nearly to their 
full capacity, with us they are capable 
of almost indefinite expansion. 

The following table, according to 
Mr. Hewitt (Report on the Paris Uni- 
versal Exposition, 1867), shows the 
annual product of iron, in gross tons, 
in most countries of the world: 









PIG WROUGHT 
IRON. IRON. 

Tnghatad ..nccrcccceseocseccases 4,530,051 3,500,000 
France ..... 1,200,320 844,731 
United States.. 1,175,000 882,000 
Belgium..... 500,000 400,000 
Prussia .. 800,000 400,000 
Austria .... 312,000 200,000 
Sweden... 226,676 148,292 
B80, woccccsenccccsccesseness 408,000 350,000 
Bephte... cocesccesscecseovecencce 75,000 50,000 
Italy ........ 30.000 20,000 
Switzerland ...........<.-0++ 15,000 10,000 
Zollverein.. ........-.cceesee 250,000 200,000 
9,322,047 7,005,026 


The increase in the United States 
since this table was compiled is prob- 
ably 15 per cent. 

The question now arises: Dees this 
branch of industry, which has attained 
such colossal proportions, require fur- 
ther protection ? 

The average expenditure requisite 
to produce a ton of pig-iron in the 
United States, at the present time, 
according to Commissioner Wells, in- 
cluding a fair allowance for repairs 
and incidentals, may be estimated at 
from $24 to $26, currency. The aver- 
age price of all the varieties of pig- 
iron in the principal markets, is from 
$36 to $37.50. 

The mean market price of pig-iron 
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in Great Britain, for the year 1867-8, 
taking Welsh pig (the best quality) as 
a standard, was £4 35. 8d. ($20.39), 
or (with gold at 133) $27.12. 

From these obvious facts the Com- 
missioner draws the following con- 
clusions: 


“ The price of pig-iron to the American 
consumers has been unnecessarily en- 
hanced during the past year to an average 
of from eight to ten dollars per ton; the 
result of which, in short, is that, while 
the average cost of producing pig-iron, 
reckoned on a gold basis, is but little, if 
any, in excess of the average cost in Great 
Britain, and less than the average cost of 
production upon the continent of Europe, 
the price of iron to the consumer in the 
United States is greater than in any other 
civilized commercial and manufacturing 
nation. 

“ Now, it is not necessary for the Com- 
missioner to enter into any extended argu- 
ment to show the disadvantage under 
which the United States is placed as a na- 
tion, by reason of this state of things, be 
the cause what it may. ‘The mere fact of 
an increased cost is of itself a sufficient 
and unanswerable argument for an imme- 
diate abatement of the same at almost any 
sacrifice; inasmuch as iron is the essential 
element of modern civilization, and what- 
ever enhances its price restricts its con- 
sumption and use, increases the cost of all 
production and transportation, and checks 
development. A striking illustration of 
the truth of this is to be found in the fact 
that there is to-day upon all of the inland 
lakes and canals of the United States 
hardly a single boat or vessel constructed 
of iron engaged in the transportation of 
merchandise, although the introduction of 
such boats or vessels, by reason of their 
smaller displacement, would be equivalent 
to an enlargement of the Erie Canal or 
the deepening of St. Clair Flats (an iron 
vessel of 1,200 tons drawing thirteen 
inches less water than a wooden vessel of 
the same tonnage and burden). To this 
advantage must also be added the in- 
creased economy due to greater durability 
and reduction of insurance. * * * * 

“But the usual and almost the only 
argument offered in reply to such state- 
ments as that above given, is, that a con- 
tinuance of the present duties imposed on 
pig-iron is necessary to insure employment 
to American labor. To this the Commis- 
sioner would reply, that all the facts show 
that a reduction or entire repeal of the 
duty would in no degree affect the manu- 
facture, but only reduce its profits to a par 
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with those realized in other branches of 
domestic industry; and, furthermore, that 
under an abatement or repeal of the duty 
no more pig-iron would be imported than 
at present, for the American manufacturer 
would simply reduce his prices, and thus re- 
tain, as now, full command of the domestic 
market. It is also to be noted that, if the 
duty on pig-iron were entirely removed, 
the American producer in the interior 
would still enjoy a protection in the cost 
of transportation to the extent of at least 
$1.50 per ton for every one hundred miles 
that intervene between the place of pro- 
duction and a port of entry, which circum- 
stance renders the transport of a single 
pound of foreign pig-iron to any consider- 
able distance into the interior a matter of 
ordinary commercial impossibility.” 


The present duty on pig-iron is $9 
per ton. The present annual con- 
sumption in the country is about 
1,837,000. The amount of revenue 
derived from the importation of pig- 
iron during the past year was §I,- 
011,109.96. On this state of things 
the Commissioner remarks: 


“If the price of the domestic product 
of iron were less than the cost at which it 
could be imported, plus the tax (of $9 
gold) now imposed upon foreign iron, we 
should import none. Practically, this is 
the exact truth, the only pig-iron imported 
during the year 1868 being 112,000 tons, 
mainly Scotch pig, an inferior variety, re- 
quired by stove-founders for mixing, by 
reason of its greater fusibility—an article 
which is not produced in the United States, 
and which would doubtless continue to be 
imported were the duty increased from 
nine to eighteen dollars per ton. _ It there- 


fore follows that the price of American 
pig-iron may have been maintained at $9 
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per ton in gold, or $11 currency, in excess 
of what need to have been paid by con- 
sumers but for the tax; and tf thereby the 
sum of $20,000,000 was transferred to the 
comparatively few iron-masters, although 
it may not have been all profit to them, 
and may simply have warranted them in 
producing iron at a higher cost, yet it repre- 
sents three and one-fourth per cent. of the 
whole annua saving of the nation, di- 
verted or taken from those who actually 
earned it, for the benefit of probably not 
over one thousand individuals, who are the 
proprietors of iron furnaces.” 


It may be affirmed that no two mo- 
nopolies press so heavily on the pro- 
ductive energies of the nation as those 
of coal and iron. This combination 
of raw materials rests at the foundation 
of our commercial and manufacturing 
industry, performing the labor of 
many millions of men, and enabling 
us to maintain cheap and expeditious 
communication between distant parts. 
That nation which possesses the 
cheapest fuel and the cheapest iron, 
develops to the greatest extent the 
industrial arts, and consequently a 
higher degree of civilization. 

The most effective method to restore 
our commerce on the ocean, now 
dwindled to nothing; to extend our 
railway system into new regions; to 
afford cheap transportation to the 
products of the farmer; to enlarge the 
area of civilized occupation; and at 
the same time to relieve nearly every 
individual of the nation from a griev- 
ous taxation, is—to repeal the duties 
on coal and iron. 
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THE TRAGEDY AT MOHAWK STATION. 


BY JOSEPHINE CLIFFORD. 


E called it our noon-camp, 
though it was really not after 
ten o'clock in the morning. Ours 
was the only ambulance in the “ out- 
fit," though there were some three or 
four officers besides the Captain. The 
Captain had been ordered to report 
at headquarters in San Francisco be- 
fore going East, and was travelling 
through Arizona as fast as Uncle 
Sam's mules could carry him, in order 
to catch the steamer that was to leave 
the Pacific coast at the end of the 
month. It is just a year ago, and the 
Pacific Railroad was not yet com- 
pleted; which accounts for the Cap- 
tain’s haste to reach the steamer. 
When we made noon-camp at the 
Government forage-station called 
Stanwick’s Ranch, we had already 
performed an ordinary day's march; 
but we were to accomplish twenty-five 
miles more before pitching our tent 
(literally) at Mohawk Station for the 
night. These “stations” are not set- 
tlements, but only stopping - places 
where Government teamsters draw 
forage for their mules, and where 
water is to be had;—the station- 
keepers sometimes seeing no one the 
whole year round except the Govern- 
ment and merchant trains passing 
along en” route to Tucson or other 
military posts. 
Lunch had been despatched, and 
I was lounging, with a book in my 
hand, on the seat of the ambu- 
lance—one of those uncomfortable 
affairs called ‘dead-carts,” with two 
seats running the entire length of the 
vehicle, —when the Captain put his 
head in to say that there was an 
American woman at the station. 
White representatives of my sex are 
“few and far between" in Arizona, 
and I had made up my mind to go 





into the house and speak to this one, 
even before the Captain had added: 

“It is the woman from Mohawk 
Station.” 

The Captain assisted me out of the 
ambulance, and we walked toward 
the house together. The front room 
of the flat adobe building was bar- 
room, store, office, parlor; the back 
room was kitchen, dining-room, bed- 
room ; and here we found ‘the woman 
of Mohawk Station.” I entered the 
back room, at the polite invitation of 
the station-keeper, with whom the 
Captain fell into conversation in the 
store or bar-room. 

The woman was young—not over 
twenty-five—and had been on the 
way from Texas to California, with 
her husband and an ox-team, when 
Mr. Hendricks, the man who kept the 
forage-station at Mohawk, found them 
camped near the house one day, and 
induced them to stop with him. The 
woman took charge of the household, 
and the man worked at cutting fire- 
wood on the Gila and hauling it up 
to the house with the station-keeper's 
two horses, or at any other job which 
Mr. Hendricks might require of him. 
She had been a healthy, hearty woman 
when they left Texas; but laboring 
through the hot sandy deserts, suffer- 
ing often for water and sometimes for 
food, had considerably ‘‘ shaken her,” 
and she was glad and willing to stop 
here, where both she and her husband 
could earn money, and they wanted 
for neither water nor food—such as it 
is in Arizona. It was hard to believe 
she had ever been a robust, fearless 
woman, as she sat there cowering and 
shivering, and looking up at me with 
eyes that seemed ready to start from 
their sockets with terror. 

“May I come in?” I asked, uncer- 
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tain whether to venture closer to the 
shrinking form. 

“Yes, yes,” she said, breathing 
hard, and speaking very slowly. 
“Come in. It'lldomegood. You're 
the first woman I've seen since— 
since —” 

“Tell me all about it,’’ I said, sit- 
ting down on the edge of the bed, as 
familiarly as though I had been her 
intimate friend for years; ‘or will it 
agitate you and make you sick?” 

‘““No,”” she made answer; “I am 
dying now, and I have often and often 
wished I could see some woman and 
tell her the whole story before I die. It 
almost chokes me sometimes because 
Ican 'tspeak about it ; and yet I always, 
always, think about it. I have n't seen 
any one but my husband and the sta- 
tion-keeper these last three weeks — 
there is so little travel now. 

“You see, one Saturday afternoon 
there were two Mexicans came up this 
way from Sonora, and stopped at Mo- 
hawk Station to camp for the night. 
It was a cold, rainy, blustering day, 
and the men tried to build their fire 
against the wall of the house. It was 
the only way they could shelter them- 
selves from the wind and rain, as Mr. 
Hendricks would not allow them to 
come into the house. Pretty soon Mr, 
Hendricks drove them off, though they 
pleaded hard to stay ; and Colonel B., 
who had arrived in the mean time, on 
his way to Tucson, told Mr. Hen- 
dricks that, if he knew anything about 
Mexicans, those two would come back 
to take revenge. Perhaps Mr. Hen- 
dricks himself was afraid- of it, as 
he picketed his two horses out be- 
tween the Colonel's tent and the 
house, for fear the Mexicans might 
come in the night to drive them off. 
But they did not return till Sunday 
afternoon, when, after considerable 
wrangling, Mr. Hendricks engaged 
them both to work for him. The 


Colonel had pulled up stakes and had 
gone on his way to Tucson Sunday 
morning, so that we were alone with 
the Mexicans during the night. 


But 
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they behaved themselves like sober, 
steady men; and the next morning 
they and my husband went down to 
the river, some three miles away, to 
cut wood, which they were to haul up 
with the team later in the day. — Have 
you been at Mohawk Station, and do 
you know how the house is built?” 
she asked, interrupting herself. 

“We camped there on our way 
out,” I said; “and I remember that 
an open corridor runs through the 
whole length of the house, and some 
two or three rooms open into each 
other on either side.” 

“Very well; you remember the 
kitchen is the last room on the left of 
the corridor, while the store-room and 
bar is the first room to the right. Back 
of this is the little room in which Mr. 
Hendricks’s bed stood, just under the 
window; and opposite to this room, 
next to the kitchen, is the dining- 
room. 

“It was still early in the day, and I 
was busy in the kitchen, when | heard 
a shot fired in the front part of the 
house; but as it was nothing unusual 
for Mr. Hendricks to fire at rabbits or 
coyotes from the door of the bar- 
room, I thought nothing of it, till I 
saw the two Mexicans, some time 
after, mounted on Mr. Hendricks's 
horses, riding off over toward the 
mountains. When I first saw them, 
I thought they might be going to take 
the horses down to the river; but then, 
I said to myself, the Gila do n't run 
along by the mountains. All at once 
a dreadful thought flashed through 
my head, and I began to tremble so 
that I could hardly stand on my feet. 
I crept into the corridor on tip-toe, 
and went into the bar-room from the 
outside. From the bar-room | could 
look on Mr. Hendricks’s bed. He 
was lying across the bed, with his 
head just under the window. I wanted 
to wake him up, to tell him that the 
Mexicans were making off with his 
horses, but somehow I was afraid to 
call out or to go upto him; so I crept 
around to the outside of the house till 
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I got to the window, and then looked 
in. Oh dear! oh dear! I can't forget 
the dreadful, stony eyes that glared at 
me from the bruised and blood-stained 
face; and after one look, I turned and 
ran as fast as I could. Perhaps I 
ought to have gone into the house, to 
see if he were really dead, or if I could 
help him or do anything for him; but 
I could not. I ran and ran, always 
in the direction my husband had 
taken in the morning. At one time 
I thought I heard some one run- 
ning behind me, and when I turned 
to look, the slippery sand under foot 
gave way, and I fell headlong into a 
bed of cactus, tearing and scratching 
my face and hands and arms; and 
when I got up again I thought some 
one was jumping out from the verde- 
bushes, but it was only a rabbit run- 
ning along. Before I got many steps 
farther I slipped again, and something 
rattled and wriggled right close by 
me. It was a rattlesnake, on which I 
had stepped in my blindness. I ran 
on till I could not get my breath any 
more, and staggered at every step; 
and just when I thought I must fall 
down and die, I saw my husband 
coming toward me. He was coming 
home to see what was keeping the 
Mexicans so long in bringing the 
horses down to the river; and when I 
could get my breath, I told him what 
had happened. We went back to- 
gether, but I would not go into the 
house with him; so he hid me in a 
thick verde-bush, behind some prickly- 
pears, and went in alone. Directly 
he came back to me. He had found 
the corpse just as I had described it. 
To all appearances, Mr. Hendricks 
had thrown himself on the bed for a 
short nap, as the morning was very 
warm. The Mexicans must have 
crept in on him, shot him with his 
own revolver, and then beaten him 
over the head and face with a short, 
heavy club that was found on the bed 
beside him, all smeared with blood. 
“Then my husband said to me: 
‘Mary, you've got to stay here till I 
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go to Antelope Peak and bring up 
Johnson, the station-keeper. You 
can 't go with me, because it's full 
twenty-five miles, if not more, and 
you can't walk twenty-five steps. 
But those Mexicans are going to come 
back while I am gone—1I know they 
are, because they have n't taken any 
plunder with them yet. They ‘ll hide 
the horses in the mountains, most 
likely, and then go down to the river 
to look for me; and after that they ‘Il 
come back here, and they ‘Il look for 
us high and low.’ 

**T knew that what he said was true, 
every word of it; and the only thing 
he could do was to find me a good 
hiding-place a good ways off from the 
house, but still near enough for me to 
see the house, and the window where 
the dead man lay. Well, first I 
watched David till out of sight, and 
then I watched the window, and then 
I watched and peered and looked on 
every side of me, till my eyes grew 
blind from the glaring sun and the 
shining sand. 

**All at once I heard some voices; 
and | almost went into a fit when I 
heard footsteps crunching nearer and 
nearer in the sand. They were 
the Mexicans, sure enough, coming 
up from the river, and passing within 
a few steps of my hiding-place. Both 
carried heavy cudgels, which they had 
brought with them from where they 
had been cutting wood in the morn- 
ing. When they got near the house 
they stopped talking, and I saw them 
sneak up to it, and then vanish around 
the corner, as though to visit the 
kitchen first. A few minutes later I saw 
them come out of the bar-room, and, 
oh, heavens! I saw they were trying 
to follow my husband's foot-prints, 
that led directly to the verde-bush be- 
hind which I was hiding; but the 
wind had been blowing, and it seemed 
hard for them to follow the trail. Still 
they came nearer; and the terror and 
suspense, and the sickening fear that 
came over me, when I saw them 
brandishing their clubs and bringing 
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them down occasionally on a clump 
of verde-bushes, well nigh took what 
little sense and breath I had left, and I 
verily believe I should have screamed 
out in very horror, and so brought 
their murderous clubs on my head at 
once, to make an end of my misery, 
if I had had strength enough left to 
raise my voice. But I could neither 
move nor utter a sound; I could only 
strain my eyes to look. After a while 
they got tired of searching, and went 
back to the house, where they stood 
at the window a moment to look in 
on the dead man, as though to see if 
he had stirred; then they went in at 
the bar-room, and came out directly, 
loaded with plunder. 

“One of the men carried both 
Mr. Hendricks’s and my husband's 
rifle, and the other had buckled on 
Mr. Hendricks’s revolver. They had 
thrown aside their Jonchos, and one 
had on my husband's best coat, while 
the other wore Mr. Hendricks's soldier- 
overcoat. Even the hat off the dead 
man’s head they had taken, and also, 
as was afterwards found, the black 
silk handkerchief he had on his neck 
when they killed him. Again they 
took their way over toward the moun- 
tains, and then everything around me 
was deadly still. Oh, how I wished 
for a living, breathing thing to 
speak to, then! I should not be the 
poor, half-demented creature that I 
am to-day, if only a dog could have 
looked up at me, with kind, affection- 
ate gaze. But the half-open eyes 
of the man seemed staring at me 
from the window, and I ‘kept watch- 
ing it, half thinking that the dread- 
ful, mangled face would thrust itself 
out. 

“By and by the coyofes, scenting 
the dead body in the house, came 
stealthily from all sides, surrounding 
the house, and howling louder and 
louder when they found that they 
were not received with their usual 
greeting —a dose of powder and ball. 
At last one of them, bolder or hun- 
grier than the rest, made a leap to 
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get up to the window; but just as 
his fore-paw touched the window sill 
something was hurled from the win- 
dow, which struck the wolf on the 
head and stampeded the whole yelp- 
ing pack. This was too much; and 
I must have fainted dead away, for 
my husband said that when they 
found me I was as stiff and cold as 
the corpse in the house. What I 
thought had been hurled from the 
window was only a piece of a cracker- 
box, used as target, and put out of 
the way on the broad adobe window- 
sill, where the paw of the coyote had 
touched it and pulled it down over 
him. I would not go into the house, 
and as Mr. Johnson thought it best to 
give information of what had hap- 
pened at Stanwick’s Ranch, we all 
came down here together, and I have 
been here ever since. My husband 
is waiting for a chance to go back to 
Texas. I wish we could get back; 
for I don't want to be buried out here 
in the sand, among the coeyo/es and 
rattlesnakes, like poor Mr. Hen- 
dricks.”’ 

The ambulance had been waiting 
at the door for me quite a while; so I 
thanked the woman for ‘telling me 
all about it,” and tried to say some- 
thing cheering to her. When I turned 
to leave the room she clutched at my 
dress. 

“Stop,” she said, nervously ; “don’t 
leave me here in the room alone;—I 
can 't bear to stay alone!”’ 

She followed me slowly into the 
bar-room, and when the man there 
went to the ambulance to speak to 
the Captain, she crept out after him 
and stood in the sun till he returned. 

“The poor woman,” said I, com- 
passionately; ‘how I pity her!" 

“The poor woman,” echoed the 
station-keeper; ‘‘those two Greasers 
have killed her just as dead as if they 
had beaten her brains out on the 
spot.” 

The shades of night were already 
falling around Mohawk Station when 
we reached it. It was quite a pre- 
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tentious house, built of adode, and 
boasting of but one story, of course; 
but it is not every one in Arizona who 
can build a house with four rooms, — 
if the doors do consist of old blan- 
kets, and the floor and ceiling, like 
the walls, of mud. 

A discharged soldier kept the sta- 
tion now—a large yellow dog his 
sole companion. The man slept on 
the same bed that had borne Hen- 
dricks’s corpse, and the cudgel, with 
the murdered man's blood dried on 
it, was lying at the foot of it. 

“And where is his grave?” I 
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asked, as we stood in front of the 
house. 

The man's eye travelled slowly 
over the desolate landscape before us. 
There were sand, verde, and cactus 
on one side of us, and there were 
sand, verde, and cactus on the other. 

“Well, really now, I couldn't tell. 
You see, I wasn't here when they 
put him in the ground, and | have n't 
thought of his grave since I come. 
Fact is, I've got to keep my eyes 
open for live Greasers and Pache- 
Indians, and don't get much time to 
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hunt up dead folks's graves! 
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BY H. D. JENKINS, 


I have been sitting at my win- 
dow to-night, half living in the pres- 
ent, half wandering in dreams. The 
lake stretches out black before me; 
beyond this the black hills shut out 
the farther world, and the scarcely less 
black clouds hide the heavens. From 
the opposite shore, where the few 
lights of Bellagio alone relieve the 
darkness, the music of a band is 
wafted across the waters of Como. 
Now the strain is no louder than the 
voice of the spring in a lone pine— 
now it throbs and pulsates and whirls 
until I feel it in all my blood. When 
the wind is favorable I catch the faint 
rhythm of distant feet, the sound of 
“dancers dancing in tune.”” So we 
live and love,—the black earth and 
waves, the hidden heaven,—in the 
centre an hour of music and of danc- 
ing;—a short joy that wearies and 
palls, a darkness measureless and im- 
penetrable. 

As I look up there are two stars that 
have broken through the clouds. Is 
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not that enough? Not the whole mar- 
shalling of the nightly host could give 
surer tokens of a bending over all. 
The mystery of misery, the burden 
of sin, a little mirth, two lights dimly 
twinkling above, —that is the picture, 
and under it we will write “The 
World.” 

I hear the bells ringing from unseen 
bell-towers along the shore and up 
among the hills. They are calling us 
to midnight prayers ;—that is a good 

puse to make of midnight, a midnight 
with two stars! 

The bells have ceased, the lights 
are out, and the music is hushed at 
Bellagio; but the stars shine upon the 
sleep of the world, as they shone upon 
its dancing and its praying. 


May 23.—I was busy in my room 
all the fore part of the day, to-day, 
but toward evening I walked out with 
a friend along the western shore. (Ca- 
denabbia is on the west of Como, 
about mid-way of its entire length.) 
We must have walked several miles 
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up the lake and back. The hills on 
the side where we were rise sharply 
from the water's edge to a height of a 
thousand feet. Two or three miles 
from the hotel the road is overhung 
by their precipitous walls. The road 
itself is never more than a stone's 
throw from the lake, and frequently is 
built its own width into the water. 

The eastern shore ran_ raggedly 
along, clothed with fresh foliage from 
base to summit, while here and there 
majestic snow-peaks lifted their white 
heads behind and above the shore 
hills. Monte Legnone, far up the 
lake, stood royally against the blue 
sky, guarding with silent fidelity the 
gateway of the Spliigen. The ter- 
races, gray with olives, green with 
mulberries, and tremulous with vines, 
were vocal with the voices of children 
gathering leaves for the silk-worms, 
or watching the browsing of the 
goats. 

The water in the lake was clear and 
beautiful. Looking at the pebbles 
forty feet below the surface, one 
seemed only to be looking through a 
denser atmosphere. But as the sun 
passed westward, the shadows black- 
ened and deepened the lake, until all 
picturesqueness was lost in the horri- 
ble. Where there had been ripples 
and laughter, with all the changeful 
hues of the sunset, there was now 
only a sobbing along the foot of all 
the hills, and a wide, yawning dark- 
ness, as the mouth of hell. 

We walked rapidly home, preceded 
part of the way by four peasant girls, 
who were singing some ruStic song in 
a minor key. They carried all four 
parts, and were admirable in harmony 
and time. Undoubtedly the unknown 
tongue and the gathering gloom added 
much to the weird nature of their 
music. 


May 24.—To-day we were out im- 
mediately after breakfast, by ten 
o'clock at latest, upon the lake. 


When one comes from the scorching 
Lombardy plains to these mountains 
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and lakes, he mistakes every hour of 
sunshine for asummer. The morn- 
ing was so bright that we were in 
haste to have arow. We secured a 
very egg-shell of a boat, and pulled 
briskly for a little chapel on the oppo- 
site shore. Everything promised well 
on the start, but when we had reached 
the middle of the lake the raw chilly 
winds from the north spoiled all our 
sport; one of our fir oars snapped off 
close to the row-lock, and we returned 
to wharf in front of the hotel, feeling 
somewhat crestfallen. 

Once again on shore, we deter- 
mined that the day which was bad 
for rowing must be just right for 
climbing. We had seen what we 
thought was a convent far up on the 
mountain overlooking Cadenabbia, 
and yesterday had speculated much 
upon the whys and wherefores of its 
position. It seemed a good time now 
to investigate this matter. Our fiasco 
had only lost us an hour; there was 
time and to spare. 

Our ideas of the route to be pursued 
were grandly indefinite; but we took 
the only road leading off and back of 
the shore road. To our amazement, 
it brought us to Cadenabbia proper. 
Somewhere back of a hillock we found 
it;—-and the very antipodes of the 
Cadenabbia of the Hotel Belle Vue it 
was, albeit within hail of the voice. 
We had heretofore supposed that our 
hotel and its dependencies comprised 
the town; but back of that hillock 
lay the aged, squalid sire of this aris- 
tocratic scion. Of all Italian villages 
it is the dirtiest, the foulest, and the 
crookedest. We were in its streets 
before we fairly knew it; and once in, 
we bade fair never to get out of it. 
The whole village cannot cover more 
than two or three score of acres, but 
it has grown on so original a plan 
that each street is endless. Another 
unfortunate peculiarity of the town 
is that the houses are built with their 
back part before them ;—at least so 
it appeared to us. After stumbling 
helplessly up and down and around 
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its roughly cobbled alleys until about 
ready to sit down and wait for the 
town to get sober, a Deus ex machina 
in the person of a small boy appeared 
suddenly before us. Ragged, bare- 
footed, almost bare-headed, sun- 
burned, somewhat tattooed with vari- 
ous shades of dirt,—he took us captive. 
By some intuition he had compre- 
hended our purpose, and motioning 
to us to follow, he led us by a sort of 
cork-screw passage out of the village, 
into the fields overlooking it and the 
lake beyond, 

The goal of our pilgrimage hung 
in the rocks far above us, like an 
eagle's nest. Our youthful guide was 
evidently familiar with the way, The 
path was obscure, and would hardly 
have been found without assistance. 
We could well believe that there was 
once a time when the feet of penitent 
rustics had marked this way more 
surely. Had this day naught to tell 
us but the same old story of the 
Eclipse of Faith? 

An hour's steady pull brought us to 
the miniature plateau on which the 
church stood. It was of the type 
common in the country districts of 
Italy ;—an irregular mass of build- 
ings with a square bell-tower, built of 
rough stones that were smoothed over 
with stucco. The doors stood ajar, 
the windows were broken and gaping. 
There were two or three sombre 
rooms, wherein some hermit priest 
may have drearily watched out the 
hours of night and day; but now the 
whole was tenantless and forsaken. 
The chapel, floored with coarse red 
brick, contained half a score of hard- 
wood benches. The altar was cov- 
ered with a soiled, faded, and dusty 
cloth. Above the altar, and behind a 
frame, stood a huge waxy doll in an 
elaborate blue silk dress, properly be- 
flounced, and crowned with a crown 
of tarnished gilt. A dozen vases 
perched here and there held up as 
many bouquets of paper flowers, con- 
sisting chiefly of brown roses. 

We passed behind the screen that 
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we might examine more closely this 
forlorn representative of her who was 
Blessed among Women. And here we 
saw that, whatever might be the faith 
of to-day, it respected the veneration 
of yesterday; for from neck, breast, 
arms, and hands, depended the ofier- 


ings of the past. The cheap jewelry 
of rustics bedizened the whole front 
of the image. Brooches, buckles, 
ear-rings, and finger-rings, dangled 
now where they had first been hung. 
Among the others were two finger- 
rings of solid gold,—who may say 
how great a temptation to the half- 
starved village below? We watched 
our little bandit of a guide to see 
with what sort of feeling he might re- 
gard these, perhaps the richest trea- 
sures his eyes had ever rested upon; 
but although he ransacked every nook 
with the utmost wencha/ance, he did 
not appear to have any more thought 
of coveting these sacred ofierings than 
of coveting the stars. Perhaps a 
man’s life would not have been as 
safe here as the Virgin's rings. 

Just off from the chapel was a little 
sacristy, scarcely larger than a closet. 
No robes, ewers, chalices, or cruci- 
fixes appeared, but the room was 
mu!titudinously hung with votive of- 
ferings that could not find place about 
the Virgin. They were rough paint- 
ings in oil, averaging about eight 
inches by ten in size of canvas, and 
unframed. Here was a man falling 
over a precipice; here one thrown 
from a horse; there a woman knocked 
down by a run-away; and so on 
through the long possibilities of acci- 
dents that ‘flesh is heir to." Several 
were of little children enduring all 
imaginable bangings-about, while a 
few represent pallid invalids lying in 
their beds. In some the Virgin was 
seen looking down from the left up- 
per corner; in others a hand was 
warding off the impending evil; and 
in yet others the saved or restored 
were kneeling in reverential thanks- 
giving before Her in whom they had 
put their hope. So we saw by these 
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rude memorials of gratitude and de- 
votion that the old pathway to Za 
Madonna di San Martino had not 
been worn wholly by the feet of sor- 
rowing penitents. 

We lingered in the little lonely old 
church with a growing fondness for 
its ‘‘short and simple annals of the 
poor;"’ and when at last we did con- 
sent to leave it, we carefully closed its 
one-hinged door, and even found 
means of stopping up one or two 
broken panes of glass, that the storms 
of the mountain might have less free 
access to the place made forever sa- 
cred by the love and worship of past 
days. Then, taking a last look through 
. the mended window at the blue eyes 
and dusty curls of its mute custodian, 
we went around before the church and 
sat down upon the edge of the terrace 
whereon the church is built. This 
plat, scarcely more than four rods 
square, has at its back a perpendicu- 
lar wall of rock several hundred feet 
high; and so steep is the ascent to it 
that it almost appears to overhang the 
lake. But here on this miniature shelf 
hung between heaven and earth, Na- 
ture had not forgotten to do honor to 
the consecrated ground; for the 
mountain-grass had carpeted the ter- 
race with thickest velvet, and the 
birds had dropped here and there the 
seeds of those lilies that He loved. 
One or two horn-bells gave their 
mute sympathy and encouragement 
to the bell that had hung so long si- 
lent in the weather-beaten campanile, 
and a columbine growing in an angle 
of the wall seemed as if erfdeavoring 
to hide an unsightly hole that time 
had eaten in the stucco of the tower. 
Below us the lake lay shining in the 
sun, its three branches distinctly visi- 
ble from this height. Half-a-hundred 


miniature sails were scattered about 
on its surface; the white villas along 
the shore gleamed amid their groves 
of chestnut and olive, and the peaks, 
‘shelved and terraced round,” showed 
many a black-roofed cottage and lowly 
chapel. 


It was only when the rocks 
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behind the church threw over us the 
chill of a shadow, that we could per- 
suade ourselves to bid good-bye to 
San Martino and its outlook, and to 
retrace the steep and winding way 
that had led us thither, 


May 25.— To-day we took the little 
steamer that plies upon Como, to the 
north end of the lake. The pano- 
rama of mountains, snow-peaks, cat- 
aracts, villas, villages, and ruins, is 
one of surprising beauty. On our re- 
turn we stopped at Rezzonico, nine 
miles from Cadenabbia, and walked 
from there home. The road wound 
around crags and through vineyards, 
now skirting the water's edge, now 
hundreds of feet above it. But with 
all this beauty, in Italy one must 
needs see something that is disgust- 
ing and horrible. On the edge of 
one village we came upon their bury- 
ing-ground, or Campo Santo. It was 
walled around with heavy stone, and 
the soil could not have covered the 
solid rock by more than five or six 
feet, possibly by less. To enlarge 
the enclosure had perhaps never oc- 
curred to the mind of any; so the 
only resource when the place was 
once full was to dig up a skeleton 
every time room was needed for a 
corpse. The result of this process, 
long continued, was a double or triple 
row of skulls all around the foot of 
the wall. Some who perchance had 
been in special honor in their day, 
had a niche scooped out of the wall 
wherein their skulls sat grinning 
a mocking commentary upon the 
world’s gratitude and remembrance. 
There was an old church near by, 
with cracked walls and leaning tower. 
We peered through its dirt-encrusted 
windows, and saw the last resting- 
place of its many priests. One side 
of a room, that might once have been 
a sacristy, was covered with rows of 
square pigeon-holes, and in these the 
disjointed skeletons were stored away, 
the skull to the front, and this sur- 
mounted by the priestly cap that had 
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been its owner's badge of office. 
Some of these caps had slipped jaun- 
tily over on one side, and gave to the 
eyeless, tongueless crania a knowing 
look and the appearance of a ghastly 
leer. We could almost imagine that 
they winked at us and were ready to 
offer a joke on their past and present. 
We were well content that Provi- 
dence had never “cast our lines” in 
that place, except as tourists. 


May 27.— Hitherto our rambles had 
been mostly to the northward; but to- 
day we turned southward, following 
the shore road for two or three miles. 
This is the most fashionable part of 
the lake, and presents nearly a con- 
tinuous line of country-seats and 
pleasure-gardens. We had visited 
the best of these in odd hours, but to- 
day had set out for a good half-day's 
tramp. So we passed on through 
Tremezzo and across the promontory 
of Blbianello. Perhaps three miles 
from Cadenabbia we found the road 
we were looking for, one turning off 
to our right and leading up the slop- 
ing and well-wooded mountain that 
here rises from the lake. We had 
heard that well up on this mountain 
was a church built by the neighbor- 
ing districts in gratitude for delivery 
from some pestilence. It of course 
was dedicated to the Virgin, and 
called, in commemoration of its in- 
tent, Santa Maria del Soccorso. We 
had xot been long upon this branch- 
road before we knew that we were to 
be well repaid for our walk. It led 
us directly to the forest—a forest of 
grand old trees and the freshest foli- 
age. The day was bright, cool and 
bracing. The chestnuts were in blos- 
som, and wild flowers in abundance 
grew on either hand. The road, 
though apparently built only for an 
approach to the church, was solidly 
constructed of stone and in good re- 
pair. Presently it began to ascend; 
and then we found that winding in and 
out, zigzagging upwards, it brought 
us every few moments to the edge of 
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a picturesque ravine which cleft the 


mountain side. This little valley was 
a very gem, broad enough at the bot- 
tom to give room for toy-like grass- 
plats, filled with the music of running 
water and the mimic thunder of cas- 
cades, and checkered with sun and 
shade by reason of the trees that 
partly shut out the day. At one 
point, half-way up, we were content 
to forget afl else and enjoy the pros- 
pect. Lying prone ona bed of moss, 
well sheltered by a noble chestnut, 
we looked across the ravine and its 
water-falls up the bright shining lake 
for miles and miles. 

But when we gave our attention to 
the matter more immediately at hand, 
we found ourselves ascending one of 
the most curious of the many Cal- 
varies of Italy. Beginning nearly at 
the foot of the hill was a series of 
fourteen chapels. They were from 
twelve to twenty feet square, built of 
stuccoed stone, surmounted by a tile 
roof, and lighted by grated windows. 
In each, life-sized figures of wood or 
terra-cotta (we could not surely de- 
termine which), represented some 
scenes from the New Testament, e7 
tableaux. Beginning with the Annun- 
ciation, they carried the Wondrous 
Story on to its completion in the Res- 
urrection. In the Annunciation there 
were the angel visitant in white robes, 
the kneeling maiden, the burst of 
glory above, the beauty of the white 
lilies below. In the Nativity no part 
of the humble details was lacking. 
There stood ox and ass and foal 
looking down into the manger where 
the Babe was lying. As we drew 
near the close of the scenes, the fig- 
ures increased in number and in dra- 
matic arrangement. In the portrayal 
of the Crucifixion scenes there must 
have been forty and fifty figures in 
certain of the chapels. There were 
men on horseback, men carrying lad- 
ders, soldiers with lances, and slaves 
with the instruments of torture. True 


to the poetic instinct that is in the 
humblest artist, all that had a part in 
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the cruelties of the trial, torture, and 
death, were almost apish in their ugli- 
ness; but contrary to the ‘“‘unities” 
of art, the leading actor in these 
wickednesses had a goitred neck that 
must have been modelled from some 
poor Swiss rather than from a Syrian. 
On our return we had the curiosity to 
count the figures in all the chapels, 
and found the total to be no less than 
two hundred and fifty. 

The church itself was a spacious 
and somewhat stately building, now 
in charge of a family of peasants. 
The estates which once supported it 
having been confiscated by the gov- 
ernment, its church mice were starved 
out. There appeared to have been 
no service in it for some time, and we 
judged from the words of its custo- 
dian that it had somehow fallen un- 
der the ban of the state. A few of its 
relics were displayed, one of which, 
an amber crucifix eight or ten inches 
in height, was an exquisite bit of ma- 
terial and a real triumph of art. The 


embroidered robes, though handled 
by our peasant friend with much care, 
did not greatly impress us, remember- 
ing certain pontifical garments we 
had seen elsewhere. But the crown- 
ing glory of the A/adonna del Soc- 
corso was the Madonna herself, a 
short and somewhat stumpy doll in 
the inevitable blue silk dress, with 
wax cheeks, considerably darkened by 
thumb marks. This we were assured 
was “multe miraculoso’’—a_ great 
miracle-worker; but not having any 
particular occasion for a miracle at the 
time, we did not test the accuracy of 
our friend's information. So we gave 
him a liberal fee, bade him dzone 
giorno, and walked leisurely back to 
Cadenabbia, watching the sunlight 
creeping up the hills to the east of 
the lake, and reaching the Hotel, din- 
ner, and rest, just as the last rays of 
the sunset were reddening the moun- 
tain-tops above the terraces of Bel- 
lagio. 


HEROICS. 


UT of the darkness and into the light, — 
Battling with wrong and upholding the right; 


Up from the depths of our mis’ry we rise, 
Into the realms of His joy in the skies. 


God gives us strength, and its use keeps us strong; 
Only its disuse and misuse are wrong. 


Up with the banner! —the struggle begin! 
Labor is virtue, and idleness sin. 


Muscle’s a blessing, and weakness a curse; 
Strength is a fortune, and health is the purse. 


Brawn is not shameful, and swarth is no ban; 
Brains are not colored when cheeks become tan. 


This is the measure of manhood in men, — 
Victory won with a sword, plough, or pen, 


‘ 
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THE PRIMA DONNA. 


THE PRIMA DONNA. 


F the reader happened to be so- 

journing at Malta during the win- 
ter of 1855-6—fourteen years ago the 
present season —he did not fail to be 
a tolerably regular attendant upon the 
only respectable theatre of the city, 
where the amusement season was, 
as usual, devoted to Italian opera. 
If, moreover, the already-mentioned 
reader chanced, like some British 
army officers with whom I have 
talked (and the audience was made 
up, one might say, of British army 
officers and their families), if he had 
chanced to be present on a certain 
night near the opening of the season, 
he would have witnessed a début 
which it were well worth his while to 
see and remember. 

The opera is the ‘‘Sonnambula,” 
and the Amina of the occasion is the 
young débutante to hear whom these 
seats and lobbies have been filled so 
full. 

Ah! she appears—shot upon the 
stage, apparently against her will, by 
the strong arm of the old baritone 
who is playing Count Rodolpho; a 
movement which was, of course, only 
witnessed by the occupants of the left 
stage boxes, and not perceptible to the 
audience at large—which saw only 
a girl of sixteen or seventeen years, 
with a rather pretty face, but with a 
form thin and like a boy's, and move- 
ments embarrassed by extreme bash- 
fulness, advancing toward the foot- 
lights. She sings! and the voice, a 
fully developed soprano, charms every- 
body at once. The audience testifies 
its admiration by frequent applause, 
and by calling out the young débu- 
fante after every act; and finally, 
when the last trying scene comes on, 
and the fair sleep-walker goes through 
the touching and brilliant scena end- 
ing with the electrical air “Az, non 
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giunge!”’ sung with such freshness 
and brilliancy as Malta had never 
heard before, the fervor of the demon- 
stration was something wonderful to 
behold. It was a downright, unequiv- 
ocal success; even the wisest (or the 
most phlegmatic, which is much the 
same thing) owned that the girl had 
done well, and would, if not spoiled 
by flattery, make an artist. (As if a 
girl with forty operas in her head, 
a fiery ambition in her heart, and a 
dozen years of instruction in her 
throat and lungs, cow/d be spoiled!) 

But who was the lean girl with the 
straight bust and the marvellous 
larynx? 

No more, no less, than the same 
stout but stately and beautiful woman 
whe sang to us a month or more this 
winter, at the head of her own oper- 
atic company, as Norma, Leonora, 
Agatha, etc.; the same whose name, 
PAREPA Rosa, the world has learned 
to pronounce, and whose notes the 
world has learned to follow. What 
do you say to a little inquiry into the 
history of this Ariza donna ? 

The lady whom we now know as 
Madame Parepa Rosa was born in 
Edinburgh, in 1839; her father being 
the Baron Georgiardes de Boyesku, a 
gentleman of Wallachian birth, whose 
rank, I take it, by far transcended his 
wealth. He had been captivated by 
the beauty and accomplishments of 
Miss Seguin, sister of Edward Seguin 
the renowned basso, and herself a 
prima donna of considerable reputa- 
tion. She accepted the hand of the 
Baron, became the sharer of his title, 
and ultimately the mother of his 
offspring, Euphrosyne—the subject 
of this sketch. These facts, together 
with the early death of de Boyesku, 
the return of his widow to the stage 
under her maiden name, and her 
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adoption of Parepa (after a castle, or 
something, in the estate of the Baron's 
family) as the surname of her daugh- 
ter—these facts, together with some 
points in the professional career of 
Euphrosyne, are pretty well known 
through the medium of the news- 
papers. Some other facts in the life 
of the great canfatrice are not so well 
known; and I shall take the risk of 
their proving dry reading to you. 

It is, I think, an interesting fact 
that Euphrosyne’s immediate ances- 
tors embraced representatives of al- 
most every civilized nationality of 
Europe. Thus, her maternal grand- 
father was French; his wife was Welsh, 
while his mother, the great-grand- 
mother, of Euphrosyne, was a thor- 
ough-bred Muscovite. On the father’s 
(de Boyesku’s) side, again, Euphro- 
syne’s grandmother was the daughter 
of a Turkish grand-vizier, who had 
the honor of being strangled by his 
sublime sovereign the Sultan. To 
this mixed origin, and to her much 
travel, one might attribute the Ar7ma 
donna’s facility in modern languages 
and her entirely cosmopolitan tastes. 
But her father was himself a cosmop- 
olite, and spoke nine languages and 
diatects with perfect fluency. Mad- 
ame Parepa Rosa herself speaks and 
writes five European languages with 
an elegance and exactness not usual 
among those whose single specialty is 
music. So far as musical genius is 
concerned, it does not usually extend 
through more than two or three gen- 
erations; and in the case of the Se- 
guins, it did not extend back in any 
eminent degree farther than to the 
grandfather of Parepa. 

The early manifestations of musi- 
cal genius in our subject were very 


‘marked and promising. You will 


hardly believe that when two years and 
a half old this child was able to sing 
such airs as the rondo of Amina in 
*«‘Sonnambula,” and that she used to 
entertain musical people with such 
exhibitions, being placed standing on 


.atable for the purpose. The pigmy 


prima donna, however, always mani- 
fested much reserve upon such occa- 
sions, and if any strangers were pres- 
ent she would only sing when screened 
in some manner from view. Like 
many others who have distinguished 
themselves in the musical world, 
Euphrosyne showed a wonderful fac- 
ulty for retaining in the memory every 
melody and theme which fell upon 
her ears. Although her mother re- 
sisted for some years the temptation 
to fither promising daughter for the 
stage, she did not fail to lay out the 
ground-work of a most thorough vocal 
training, exercising, herself, the func- 
tions of a teacher. Indeed, she was 
well qualified for that office, having 
studied incessantly for four years 
under such masters as Crescentini, 
Panseron, and Bordogni. The train- 
ing of a vocalist for the stage in 
Europe is something so severe in it- 
self that if a public had a heart not 
made outright of stone, it ought to 
accord a success to every blessed 
warbler of them, if only for the 
heroism of the efor? they have made. 
The girl of whom we are talking was 
no exception— notwithstanding the 
wonderful precocity of her musical 
intellect and the phenomenal forma- 
tion of her vocal organs made her, 
like Jenny Lind, a prima donna by 
intuition. Drill was necessary, how- 
ever; and at last, when, at fifteen, it 
was decided to bring her out as an 
operatic soprano, she was made to 
undergo a course of vocal gymnastics 
before which the most of our sopranos 
who sing ‘With verdure clad"’ and 
“ Una voce” at our amateur concerts, 
or even many who travel about the 
country with their “Zace di guest” 
and their ‘‘Comin’ Thro’ the Rye,” 
would quail in abject terror. For 
eight months previous to studying her 
operatic repertory, Euphrosyne was 
allowed to sing no note of anything 
but exercises — exercises — exercises. 
But the reader must understand she 
had plenty of them, so that she did 
not at all suffer for musical pabulum! 
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Before she made her dé4u/, she had 
acquired (memorized) the melodies 
of forty principal operas. I mention 
these facts, not only because they are 
remarkable as naked facts, but be- 
cause, first, they account for the won- 
derful vocal execution, the resources 
never at fault, which this artist pos- 
sesses; and second, because they may 
serve to deter some ambitious maiden 
who thinks that, with her deficient 
training of a few months, and her 
habits of indulgence, she may storm 
the ear of the public and conquer 
success from the first note of her ini- 
tial recitative. No! the triumphs of 
the Zrima donna are not thus lightly 
won. What with the trials of train- 
ing, the doubt and dangers of a dédut, 
the routine of rehearsal, and the tug 
of travel, the life of an opera singer 
is anything but one of ease or of un- 
alloyed happiness. 

The début resulted as detailed at 
the beginning of this sketch. The 
season continued successfully, the 
young soprano singing the leading 
réles in “Barber of Seville,” “ Bea- 
trice,” ‘‘Crispino,” ‘Il Giuramento,” 
Ricci’s ‘Brewer of Preston,” and 
other operas. By and by it came 
Euphrosyne’s turn to have a benefit; 
and she sat in her sedan at the en- 
trance, as is the custom in that queer 
Maltese theatre, and received the vo- 
tive offerings of her now familiar 
public. (Actors and singers of a lower 
grade, on their benefit occasions, ac- 
tually pass around a hat among the 
boxes, after the manner of a country 
deacon.) The proceeds were flatter- 
ing to the little artist, and the score or 
more of presents, beyond the odd 
crowns and unchanged sovereigns, 
doubtless went far toward “spoiling” 
the blushing recipient— for anything 
but a frima donna. 

The season at Malta being over, 
Parepa readily obtained an engage- 
ment at Naples, where she sang, as is 
customary, both in grand opera at the 
San Carlo and in comic at the Fonda. 
Here, in “Sonnambula,” ‘Orphan 
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of Lorena,” etc., she had Mongini for 
a tenor. Returning to Malta, our 
heroine made her reappearance in 
“Traviata,” which had been finely 
cast and mounted, and which ran 
forty nights. Tamaro, a singer well 
known in America, was the principal 
tenor in this opera. 

In the following season—1857— 
after a short season at Florence, where 
she sang with Giuglini and Antonucci, 
Mlle. Parepa entered upon an engage- 
ment at Lisbon, the terms of which 
were that she was to receive 10,000 
francs for the first three months, the 
manager having the privilege of re- 
engaging her for the six months fol- 
lowing, at 4,000 francs per month, if 
he should elect. She sang the whole 
nine months. 

Proceeding in 1858 to London, on a 
short engagement at Covent Garden, 
she sang in “Puritani,” with Ber- 
doni and Georgio Ronconi, and in 
“Zampa” with Tamberlik and Mme. 
Didier. After a tour through the 
provinces, Mademoiselle emerged 
from her ‘‘teens"’ into the twenties 
while performing an engagement of 
nine months at Madrid, conjointly 
with such artists as Badiali, the bari- 
tone; Mme. Madori, contralto; and 
Naudin, the famous tenor. This sea- 
son was followed by another of three 
months in London. The winter of 
1859-60 found our prima donna at the 
Carlo Felice, Genoa, where, in a three 
months engagement, she sang sixty- 
two nights—a rare achievement for 
an assoluta in a city like Genoa. Be- 
ing in Italy, Parepa must needs go to 
Rome; and going thither, she did 
Desdemona for Pancani's Otello, 
and charmed Cardinal Antonelli into 
a floral acknowledgment —some rare 
camellias which, I have heard her say, 
she could never forget—their deep 
carmine tint was so like the eyes of 
the crafty Cardinal. (This in no un- 
grateful spirit, for she regards the in- 
tellect of Antonelli with great rever- 
ence. As for his general loveliness of 
character?—the reader may conceive 
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a pair of very broad, plump shoulders 
as being expressively shrugged at this 
interrogatory.) 

Up to this time, Parepa had been 
singing in Italian opera only, holding 
it, doubtless, in that high and exclu- 
sive esteem which the devotees of the 
Italian have for that school of opera. 
But a pecuniary inducement, or some 
other, took her to London, where, 
early in 1860, she made her first ap- 
pearance in English opera, under the 
Pyne and Harrison administration, 
Santley, the baritone, made his début 
on the same night, the opera being 
“Trovatore.” The opera season 
being over, Mademoiselle sang on 
Ash Wednesday in Howard Glover's 
concert (the same Glover who now, a 
red-nosed, shiny-pated veteran, plays 
a second violin in Madame Rosa's 
orchestra.) The summer was devoted 
to concerts, oratorios, and festivals in 
the metropolis and in the provinces. 
In fact, three winters passed away 
with Parepa still the soprano of the 
Pyne and Harrison troupe, and the 
varyingly successful opera seasons 
alternating with the more remunera- 
tive concerting and oratorio business, 

Costa (now Sir Michael) was usu- 
ally the conductor on large occasions, 
Once, during the performance of 
“Elijah,” Costa, having Meyerbeer in 
his box, called in his big soprano and 
the tenor, Sims Reeves, and introduced 
them to the famous composer. Mey- 
erbeer was very deferential, and on 
being asked why he did not try his 
hand at oratorio, gallantly responded: 
“If I could be sure always of such 
soloists as we have here |bowing to 
Parepa|, I should certainly attempt 
an oratorio."" Somewhat of this may 
be set down to the credit of the com- 
poser’s gallantry. Atany rate, a truer 


excuse would have been found to lie 
in the organization of Meyerbeer’s 
genius, which, fertile as it was in mel- 
ody and prolific in the invention of 
effects, had not the breadth of concep- 
tion necessary to success in oratorio 
composition, 
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In 1863, Mlle. Parepa sang in the 
Gewandhaus concerts at Leipsic— 
an honor much coveted among solo- 
ists of all classes. Following this 
was an operatic tour through Wiesba- 
den, Homburg, Frankfort, Erfurth, 
and Berlin, singing in the latter city 
the songs of the Queen of Night, in 
the “Magic Flute,” in the key in 
which they were written—a feat which 
had not for many years been accom- 
plished in that great musical capital. 
This German tour, like all her pre- 
ceding ones, was highly successful, 
pecuniarily and artistically. The 
prima donna, having by this time 
accumulated quite a little fortune, was 
induced to invest some of it in an op- 
eratic venture at London, known as 
the ‘‘ English Opera Association (lim- 
ited),”’ in which several leading artists 
were interested, and which com- 
menced operations in 1863, Mlle. 
Parepa filling the principal soprano 
roles. 

English opera never had—nor has 
yet— proved steadily remunerative, 
and I regret to say that this venture 
was no exception to the general rule. 
But the success or failure of our Arima 
donna’s interest in the limited com- 
pany's speculation was soon super- 
seded by other interests of greater 
moment; for right here intervened a 
domestic episode, the most momentous 
in her history,—when, during the 
brief space of eighteen months, she 
passed through the experiences of the 
lover, the betrothed bride, the wife, 
the mother, and the childless widow; 
the vicissitudes of easy affluence and 
of embarrassed poverty. In 1863 she 
married Captain Carvill, an officer of 
the East Indian service, just retired. 
He was brilliant and promising, and 
most respectably connected. The 
venerable Edward Seguin, Parepa’s 
grandfather, then in his 85th year, 
gave the bride away. Carvill, unfor- 
tunately, soon developed an uncon- 
trollable passion for speculation, and 
in a short time had sunk nearly 
£25,000—the whole fortune of the 
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pair—in some Peruvian mining 
shares. Indeed, he betook himself to 


Lima after living seven months with 
his bride, and she never saw him 
more. He died in April, 1865. Their 
child, too, was buried; and the doubly 
bereft young widow soon returned to 
the stage, both to repair her shattered 
fortunes and to divert her active mind 
from her domestic griefs. Soon there 
came an offer from Mr. Bateman, 
who, scouring Europe for “stars,” 
heard Madame Parepa sing in a con- 
cert, decided at once that there was a 
fortune in her, and induced her to go 
to America for a concert tour. Carl 
Rosa, a well-known violinist, and 
James Levy, the celebrated player of 
the cornet-a-piston, were engaged for 
the same tour. It was a short one, 
and proved immensely successful. 
Parepa became at once the favorite of 
the American public, the fvror created 
by her vocalization being only second 
to that caused by Jenny Lind under 
the skilful manipulations of a Bar- 
num. ‘Papa’ Bateman would fain 
have held his artists longer; but no,— 
they had engagements across the 
water which must not be broken. 
They recrossed; and within forty- 
eight hours from the time of setting 
foot in Liverpool, Parepa was singing 
im London. 

Next year she came back to 
America, according to her contract 
with Bateman. Somewhat suspi- 
ciously, Carl Rosa was along, too; 
and within a few months, in February, 
1867, after the completion of the con- 
cert season, the twain were made one 
flesh, —whereat, I remember, the flip- 
pant paragraphists of the press all 
had their laugh, because she was a 
big Arima donna and he a little fid- 
dler. But I happen to know that it 
was not only a rarely good match for 
two musicians to make, but an un- 
commonly happy one altogether. Pa- 
repa got, in Rosa, to be sure, a good 
violinist for her concerts, and, as has 
since turned out, a capital conductor 
for her operatic seasons; but does 
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that convenient fact prove that it was 
not a love-match at the outset? So 
did you, my carping friend, get a good 
housekeeper in your spouse (if you 
are well married); and so did she get 
a good purveyor and custodian of her 
family (we will courteously admit as 
much, at least) — but does that rule out 
Cupid from thecase? Absurdest of no- 
tions! I could, if it were not a matter 
with which we have legitimately no 
business, recite many incidents to show 
that this pair of artists are a happy 
pair; and that she is much happier 
in her helpmeet, of like tastes, condi- 
tion, and antecedents with herself, 
than Miss Foote with her Earl of 
Harrington, Miss Balfe with her Lord 
Crampton, Miss Patti with her Mar- 
quis de Caux, or any of the other am- 
bitious Arime donne with their stage- 
struck grandees of husbands. 

But we were following up the pro- 
fessional, not the domestic, career of 
Madame Parepa. Directly after con- 
tracting her matrimonial engagement 
with Rosa, in February, 1867, the 
two entered upon a professional one, 
in an Italian opera company man- 
aged, if I recollect rightly, by Mr. 
Harrison, which set out very aus- 
piciously in New York; the receipts — 
$33,000 for nine nights—being the 
highest ever known in this country. 
Brignoli was in this company. Their 
visit to Chicago will be well remem- 
bered. ‘ Norma” and other standard 
Italian operas were given, Parepa 
taking the principal 7é/es. The carcer 
of this company was brought to a 
sudden and stormy /a/e, while in 
the full tide of success, by a railroad 
accident, which left Brignoli with a 
broken arm, and others of the com- 
pany seriously damaged. The best 
tenor being disabled for the season, 
the company was disbanded. 

Next followed a season of Italian 
opera and concert in San Francisco 
—the first which had ever been made 
remunerative in that cold-blooded 
metropolis. Maguire had just before 
lost $60,000 on asingle season. Laden 








with the plaudits of the San Francisco 
public, the Rosas—with Ferranti, the 
buffo, and Brookhouse Bowler, the 
tenor—set their faces toward the rising 
sun, and commenced the overland 
journey to “the States,” having a 
schedule of seventeen concerts mapped 
out for them between the Golden 
Gate and Chicago. At Wadsworth, 
California, —the terminus at that time 
of the western portion of the over- 
land railway ,—they chartered an entire 
coach of the Wells-Fargo line. How 
much was the fare, do you guess, for 
these five (including Madame's maid) 
from Wadsworth to Salt Lake City — 
a small segment of the jouriey? 
Only $2,080, besides the charges for 
over-weight! If you have ever en- 
joyed the hospitality of one of these 
overland stages, on a through trip, 
night and day, over alkaline deserts 
and under an unchanging canopy of 
blue, burning you by day and chill- 
ing you to the marrow by night, you 
do not need to be told that the trip 
was anything but a pleasant one; 
that Carl became very tired and 
worn, and fidgeted constantly about 
the integrity of his violin; that Mad- 
ame blessed, for once, her good pil- 
low of adipose, which secured her com- 
parative immunity from the thumps 
and thwacks of the stage; that the 
British Bowler became disgusted with 
this blasted wilderness of a country; 
and that the rheumatic Ferranti, far 
from being the boisterous buffo of the 
Largo al factotum, was one of the 
most lugubrious of victims. As the 
coach plodded and thé day dragged, 
they counted the telegraph poles for 
incident, and thanked Heaven for 
these kindly reminders of civilization. 
Sometimes a wild beast or bird con- 
sented to enliven the monotony of 
the journey. I have heard Madame 
relate with great gusto how the party 
came upon a large eagle sitting upon 
a telegraph pole, within a stone's toss ; 
how Bowler, who claimed to be a 
good deal of a sportsman, had: the 
stage detained while he could shoot 
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the national fowl; and how, when he 
blazed away with all his chambers, 
the bird sat unmoved through it all, 
never so much as winking at the 
marksman — whose failure must have 
reminded him, by contrast, of his 
€asy success, as Max in the ‘“ Frei- 
schutz,”’ in bringing down a similar 
bird from the clouds. 

But more amusing was an episode 
at Salt Lake City. Brigham Young 
had but recently completed his thea- 
tre, a really very creditable structure, 
and was unspeakably anxious that it 
should be honored by a bit of genu- 
ine Italian opera. Negro minstrelsy 
he had enjoyed to satiety, and over 
melodrama his numerous wives had 
wept in the aggregate enough tears to 
account, almost, for the saltness of 
“Zion's” wonderful lake; but a gen- 
uine gem from Verdi or Donizetti 
would be worth them all. What was 
to be done? There was not an oper- 
atic score within two thousand miles. 
“Don Pasquale,” that premier resort 
of small troupes, was considered, of 
course; but it was too light and tri- 
fling—not sufficiently characteristic 
of the Italian school; besides, it was 
not familiar enough for performance 
without a note of the score at hand. 
No; there was plainly but one course. 
The Prison Scene of ‘Trovatore” 
would be the only thing suitable to ex- 
hibit to the Saints the spirit of Italian 
opera par excellence. They could all 
sing it from memory, of course. The 
Prison Scene, then, it should be. The 
announcement was duly made in the 
Church organ (by which, though writ- 
ing of musical subjects, J] mean to 
designate a newspaper, not an instru- 
ment of worship,) that the celebrated 
Prison Scene from Giuseppe Verdi's 
renowned opera of ‘“/// Trovatore 
would be given at the close of the 
concert at the theatre that night, 
by special request of President Young, 
with the following cast: 

LQORCTR 20000 vescccccvcnevncecees Madame Parera Rosa 


I crecicccvicceneres Mr. Brooxnovuse Bow Ler 
Chorus of monks, etc.”’ 
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Behold, then, gathered at the con- 
cert, the /oz of Salt Lake —her people 
and the strangers within her walls, 
with a liberal delegation from the 
Lion House. Whatever may be said 
relative to the dramatic effect of a 
performance, there is no doubt what- 
ever that its most curiously interesting 
phase is to be observed from behind 
the scenes. Knowing, then, the little 
side-door that leads from the street to 
the green-room, let us avail ourselves 
of it and witness the thrilling per- 
formance from the labyrinth of lum- 
ber and canvas which constitutes that 
mysterious precinct known as “be- 
hind the scenes.” The Leonora 
has prepared for the occasion by don- 
ning a white muslin wrapper, high in 
the neck, and by no means regal in 
the train. Bowler has been carefully 
perched upon an apparatus which, 
for charity's sweet sake, we will de- 
nominate a tower. To give pictur- 
esqueness and romance to his cloth 
coat and paper collar, the black shawl 
of Anna, the maid, had been thrown 
over both; and the part of Manrico's 
body that appears above the tower’s 
wall may be either the head and 
shoulders of a troubadour, or of a 
monk, or a warrior of the chivalric 
ages, or an ancient Roman—one of 
Czesar’s assassins, perhaps. So Man- 
rico is all right—if he doesn't forget 
his notes. But the interior chorus of 
monks and their miéserere are the 
most imposing. The whole consoli- 
dated force of the company was 
brought to bear upon this important 
accessory, viz.: Ferranti, as the bass 
monks; Carl, with his squeaking 
voice, as the second tenor and bari- 
tone monks; and Anna as the first 
tenor monks. Carl also officiated at 
the melodeon. Such was the mag- 
nificent /out ensemble of the occasion. 
One has but to recollect the extremely 
lugubrious character of the music in 
this scene—the most concentrated 
anguish embodied in the sweetest of 
music —to realize the extremely ludi- 
crous aspect of the situation, as it ap- 
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peared to the artists themselves. But 
they got through it with the utmost 
apparent empressement, and the house 
shook with the plaudits of the Saints. 
This was the first, and to this date 
the last, performance of Italian grand 
opera in Great Salt Lake City. 

Pushing their way eastward, the 
company was joined by Levy, the cor- 
netist, at Chicago, and proceeded on 
an extended tour, interrupted the next 
spring by an accident which disabled 
Madame Rosa for several months, 
and cost her $50,000. Then came 
the engagement at the Boston Peace 
Jubilee last summer, where the great 
prima donna eclipsed all her former 
laurels by filling with the mighty vol- 
ume of her voice the vast shell of 
a Coliseum, and by rendering those 
grandest airs, ‘‘Let the bright sera- 
phim,” “The marvellous work,” and 
the “Inflammatus” from Rossini's 
Stabat Mater, with such breadth 
of conception and such largeness of 
style as befitted the occasion, and as 
no other living artist could have at- 
tained. Of course this event was 
vastly more important than some of 
the incidents which I have detailed 
before, but it is more recent, and it 
was described over and over again by 
newspaper reporters; so we will dis- 
miss it, and follow Parepa right on to 
the formation of her present English 
opera troupe and the inauguration of 
her season at New York, on the 
eleventh of September last—the fourth 
anniversary of her first appearance in 
the same city or in America. 

In the organization of her com- 
pany, on a very liberal scale and also 
with excellent calculation in the dis- 
tribution of strength and the supply- 
ing of every necessary accessory, 
Madame Rosa has done a signal ser- 
vice to the struggling cause of opera 
music in America,—a service which, 
I am glad to say, is being liberally 
rewarded in the lawful currency of 
the land. The only question on this 
score at the outset was whether the 
expenses of a company so large as 
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was considered necessary for first- 
class performances would not eat up 
the large receipts which the immense 
“‘drawing"’ power of the ria donna 
insured. With salaries of sixty or 
more persons, ranging from $300 gold 
per week for the light soprano, and 
nearly as much for the tenor, bari- 
tone, and basso, to $24 per month for 
the poorest chorus singer, and the 
travelling expenses of all to pay (in- 
cluding, for a single item, thirty or 
forty dollars per week for carriages for 
the alternate soprano), it can readily 
be seen ‘that the outgoes of such an 
enterprise are enormous, and that the 
receipts must be heavy and steady — 
much heavier and steadier, in fact, 
than our fickle public has usually been 
willing to bestow—in order to bring 
the balance upon the right side of the 
ledger. Ruin was freely predicted by 
many a wiseacre in the amusement 
line; and ruin to this enterprise would 
probably have marked the fall of re- 
spectable opera in this country, fora 
period of years at least. The venture 
has already succeeded, however, be- 
yond the anticipations of even its 
most sanguine friends—(at Boston 
the enterprise cleared $70,000 in three 
weeks); and it is the success of Mad- 
ame Rosa in naturalizing upon our 
soil and vernacular some of the best 
classical operas of Europe, which has, 
as much as any of her previous tri- 
umphs, entitled her to this particular 
sketch in an American magazine not 
specifically devoted to music. 

What is the secret of Parepa’s suc- 
cess? Not the absolute tones of her 
vocal organ—for, though of wonderful 
volume, and usually of a “mdre as 
sweet and full as it is unique in its 
quality, her voice has sometimes a 
hardness which is by no means de- 
lightful to the ear. Not its extraordi- 
nary range upward or downward; for 
there are many sopranos who reach 
as far and with as little effort, and 
yet who are only classed as clever ex- 
ecutantes. Not her dramatic power; 
for, though always exceedingly appro- 
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priate and usually artistic in her ac- 
tion, she would never win distinction 
by that alone. Not her person; for, 
though beautiful in feature and regal 
in form, her stoutness is so marked as 
to be a considerable drawback to suc- 
cess in dramatic personation. It is 
not to any one, but to all, of the mer- 
its which I have enumerated, com- 
bined in a rare manner, that we may 
look for the cause of Parepa’s suc- 
cess. The salient characteristic of 
this woman's character is largeness ;— 
largeness of body, giving lungs for 
singing, a frame for enduring the fa- 
tigues of travel, and a throat of ex- 
traordinary calibre for the compass 
of tones; largeness of heart, giving 
the emotional organization essential 
to the good artist; and, above all, 
largeness of brain, which imparts to 
her singing and acting an intellectu- 
ality, and enables her to bring to her 
work a fulness of general under- 
standing, which are rarely seen in per- 
sons of her class. One can hear in 
every tone of her simpler music not 
only the born lady, but the catholic 
cosmopolite, the well-bred dame, and, 
above all, the true woman, imbued 
with hearty impulses of human fel- 
lowship, understanding and interpret- 
ing every essential gradation of pas- 
sion or of sentiment, and feeling 
them, too, with a breadth of zsthetic 
perception which never fails to excite 
in the intelligent listener an active 
feeling of satisfaction, even though 
he may not stop to analyze the causes 
of the effect. The singing of an air by 
Parepa bears the same relation to the 
same act by an unintellectual singer 
that harmony does to naked melody. 

Though Parepa sings the ‘Casta 
diva,” or the prayer of Agatha, or the 
“Tacea la notte’’ of Leonora, with a 
skill and pathos which are rarely 
equalled, it is unquestionable that her 
power shows still more admirably in 
the more sober and trying airs of Han- 
del’s, Haydn's, and Mendelssohn's 
oratorios; and yet I think that she is 
greatest of all in the simple and una- 
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dorned ballads of the concert-room. 
As the production of an elegant figure 
by the modiste is a less achievement 
than the moulding of a perfect nude 
statue by the sculptor, so is the con- 
quering of popular admiration in an 
ornate cavatina a less achievement 
than the captivating of the universal 
heart by the soulful, and at the same 
time intellectual, rendering of a sim- 
ple, genuine song. 

Whatever may be said against the 
private life of some prime donne who 
shine upon the stage but darkle off it, 
Madame Rosa is entitled to this testi- 
mony : that her domestic and social life 
adorns her character as the diamond 
clasp of her necklace adorns her per- 
son in the concert-room. If you had 
gone to London a few months or a 
few years ago, you would have seen 
an exemplification of her filial affec- 
tion in the comfortable state in which 
her mother—the teacher and guard- 
ian of her childhood, of whom she 
has but lately been bereft—was 
maintained, with carriage and serv- 
ants, from the earnings of her daugh- 
ter. She proved to me on one occa- 
sion, too, what has often been de- 
nied, that woman ca# be magnani- 
mous. It was at the time of a bene- 
fit to Lablache, the old teacher and 
basso. Jenny Lind Goldschmidt had 
promised him, while under his teach- 
ings, that whenever he took a benefit 
she would assist at it. Well, six or 
seven years ago the old man got 
ready for his benefit and drew upon 
his celebrated pupil, who was reluct- 
ant to comply—having already lost 
her voice and retired. But she loy- 
ally kept her promise, and sang some- 
thing —I think it was the prayer from 
“Der Freischutz,”’ which she still 
could sing without any painful evi- 
dences of weakness. Parepa was 
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asked to participate, with the privi- 
lege of selecting her air; when, in- 
stead of choosing some brilliant aria 
which would have shown off her su- 
periority to the vaunted “ Nightin- 
gale,” she took a little English ballad 
of very moderate scope; a delicacy 
which Madame Goldschmidt warmly 
acknowledged, and which the jour- 
nals properly commended. It was, I 
regret to add, in strange contrast to 
the prevailing practices of prime 
donne, whose jealous bickerings over 
such matters, though proverbial, are 
still not fully realized by those not 
behind the scenes. 

If Madame Rosa knew she was at 
this moment being “written up” for 
a public journal, | am sure she would 
insist upon an equal space being given 
to her husband, Mr. Carl Rosa, who is, 
to say the truth, well worthy of such 
mention. Though not yet thirty, he 
has already a brilliant record as a 
violinist, now culminating in a high 
reputation as a conductor. Born in 
Hamburg in 1840, he was already 
while only eight years old, travelling 
over the British isles as an “infant 
prodigy"’ upon the violin. After an 
adventurous career of this sort, anda 
term of years in school at Paris, he 
blossomed out as Concertmeister at 
Wiesbaden, and afterwards as a trav- 
elling artist, with only one or two 
acknowledged superiors in Europe. 
His career in America having been 
merged with that of his wife, has al- 
ready been briefly related; and I have 
only space remaining to say that, as 
a conductor, in the San Francisco 
season and during the present season 
of English opera, he has— mainly by 
dint of indefatigable energy—achieved 
results which entitle him to rank 
among the foremost of the wielders 
of the daton in America. 
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TALKS ABOUT LIFE. 


BY ROBERT COLLYER, 


Il. 


REFERRING BACK. 


WANT in this paper to tell what 
one of my children used to call 
‘a truly story.” 

It came to me one day when I went 
on a pilgrimage to a huge old factory 
in the valley of the Washburne, in 
Yorkshire, in the summer of 1865. I 
wandered about the place in a kind 
of dream. The handful of people 
left there then were at work among 
the wheels and spindles, watching me 
between whiles — for strangers seldom 
come to that remote place, and I was 
clearly a stranger; and then my dress 
was not what they were used to, espe- 
cially my American ‘ wide-awake.” 
They were as strange to me as I was 
to them. There was not a face that I 
knew—not one. And yet this was 
where I was once as well known to 
everybody as the child is to its own 
mother, and where I knew everybody 
as I knew my own kinsfolk. For it 
was here that I began my life and 
lived it for a space that now seems a 
life-time all to itself. And ¢Aa?¢ brings 
me to my dream. 

I saw, in one of the great dusty rooms 
of the factory, a little fellow about 
eight years old, but big enough to 
pass for ten, working away from six 
o'clock in the morning till eight at 
night,—tired sometimes almost to 
death, and then again not tired at 
all,—rushing out when work was 
over, and, if it was winter, home 
to some treasure of a book. There 
were “Robinson Crusoe,"’ and Bun- 
yan's “Pilgrim,” and Goldsmith's 


Histories of England and of Rome, 
the first volume of Sandford and Mer- 
ton, and one or two more that had 
something to do with theology, —but 


it must have been meat for strong 
men, for not one of the brood of 
children that read the stories, and 
the Goldsmith that was just as good 
as stories, would ever touch these 
others after one or two trials. 

One of these books that used to lead 
all boys captive in those good old days, 
this boy I saw in my dream would hug 
up close to his bowl of porridge, and 
eat and read; and then he would read 
after he had done eating, while ever 
the careful housemother would allow a 
candle or a coal. But if it was sum- 
mer, the books would be neglected, 
and the rush would be out into the 
fields and lanes, — hunting in the early 
summer for bird's-nests that the tender 
and holy home canon would never 
permit to be robbed, and it was always 
obeyed; or in the later summer, see- 
ing whether the sloes were turning 
ever so little from green to black, or 
whether the crabs—of the wood, not 
the water —were vulnerable to a boy's 
sharp and resolute teeth, and when 
the hazel-nuts would be out of that 
milky state at which it would be of 
any use to pluck them, and what was 
the prospect for hips and haws. 

The men who profess to know just 
how we are made, as a watchmaker 
knows a watch, tell us that once in 
seven years we get a brand-new body 
—that the old things pass away in 
that time, and all things become new. 
I wonder sometimes whether it is not 
so with our life. Is not ¢Aa¢ new, as 
well as the frame? There I was that 
day —a gray-haired minister from a 
city that had been born and had come 
to its great place since that small lad 
began to work in the old mill, as I 
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saw him at the end of a vista of four 
and thirty years. 

I watched him with a most pa- 
thetic interest. ‘ Dear little chap,” I 
said, ‘you had a hard time; but then 
it was a good time, too,—was n't it, 
now? How good bread-and-butter 
did taste, to be sure, when half a 
pound of butter a week had to be di- 
vided among eight of us, and the 
white wheaten bread saved for Sun- 
day! Did ever a flower in this world 
beside smell as good as the primrose, 
or prima donna sing like the sky- 
lark and throstle? Money cannot 
buy such a Christmas pudding, or 
tears or prayers such a Christmas tide, 
as the Mother made and the Lord 
gave when you and the world were 
young! Seven years you stuck to the 
old mill—and then you were only 
fifteen; and then, just as they were 
crowning the Queen, you know you 
had to give it up, and to give the home 
up with it, to go out and never return 
to stay. Andso I lost you out of that 
bad but blessed old life in and out of 
the factory, and have never set eyes 
on you until to-day,—you dear little 
other me, that was dead and is alive 
again, and was lost and is found!” 

That was how I came to think of 
my story, and that I might tell it as 
a word of encouragement to many 
that may need such a word—about 
that way of life which I have travelled 
many miles, since I set out, not know- 
ing whither I went, to the pulpit and 
pastorate of Unity Church. 

But I cannot tell the story I want 
to tell, if I let myself drift away 
just here from that boy in the mill on 
the Washburne, and say no more 
about him. I like him well enough, 
after all these years, to stay beside 
him a little longer; and, besides that, 
he had a good deal to do with the mak- 
ing of as much of a man as is now at 
the other end of this pen. 

I notice in Bunyan's “Pilgrim,” 
that all the characters that great 
dreamer creates are so far hard- 
ened in the mould before he lets us 
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see them, that we feel all the time it 
is a foregone conclusion. Obstinate, 
Pliable, Ignorance, and the rest on 
that side, are bound to come to grief; 
while Christian, Hopeful, and Faith- 
ful, are sure to reach the Shining City, 
no matter what may befall. Some- 
thing like this is true of our common 
life. Before we begin to live to much 
purpose either way, the things are 
gathered and laid up that are to make 
ormar us. Weare not aware of it, 
any more than the young birds, as 
they flutter out of the nest to do for 
themselves, are aware how they will 
be sure to find out when to go north 
or south, and how to build and line 
their own nests, and where and what 
to seek for ‘Aeir callow brood. But it 
is all there. Nature has taken care 
of that; and Nature and Providence 
do together for the fledgling child 
what Nature alone does for the bird. 
I have heard that the nuns who teach 
in convent schools say, ‘‘ Let us have 
the Protestant child until it is seven 
years old, and then we have no fear 
for the future; it is sure to come at 
last into the Church.”” I imagine 
that as a rule this is true; and usually 
when Protestant parents pay for the 
education of their children in those 
schools, they pay for an item that is 
not in the bill—their conversion to 
Romanism. It has been noticed, too, 
that when German children come here 
from the Fatherland, and eagerly turn 
to the English tongue, giving up their 
native speech, it is no matter how 
long they live in that habit, if the old 
man who has not spoken a word of 
German since he was a child loses 
himself in his last moments, he then 
goes back to that other self—the fellow 
of the one I saw in the old mill—and 
talks German again. So the poor old 
knight, whose life as a man had been 
one great gluttonous sin, forgot for a 
moment on his death-bed his own 
awful remorse and the blasting of his 
hopes by the breath of the King, and 
babbled of green fields where he had 
wandered, no doubt, as an unfallen 
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child, to gather kingcups and daisies, 
and chase the rabbit to his burrow. 

That grand and hearty Englishman, 
Sydney Smith, used to laugh at ances- 
tral pride, and to say that the Smith 
crest, with which all their letters were 
sealed, was the Smith thumb. I can- 
not laugh with that lord of laughter 
there. I would be glad to know that 
I came of a great line, if it had been 
God's will. 

About a year ago there was a para- 
graph in the papers, of a murder in 
San Francisco, that I read, and read 
again, with a wonderful interest. 
Colonel Fairfax, so the papers said, 
had been stabbed in the streets of 
that city, by some wretch, for a fancied 
injury. The murdered man_ had 
strength enough left to draw his re- 
volver and cover his assassin, who 
then begged abjectly for mercy; when 
the dying victim said, quietly: ‘You 
have killed me, and I can kill you; 
but I spare you, villain and coward as 
you are, for the sake of your wife and 
little children.” 

If I were not myself, I would love 
to be the Fairfax that should succeed 
that noble fellow, —not alone for that 
splendid piece of chivalry of which 
there was never more need in this land 
than there is now, the grace I mean 
of forbearance unto death in the face 
of the worst injury one man can in- 
flict on another ;—not for that alone, 
but because that man was the last of 
a mighty line whose name was the 
pride of all the boys of my compan- 
ionship, and whose great mansion 
once nestled on the southern and 
sunny side of the high land that gave 
us only its northern shoulder. We 
were proud of that Fairfax line. It 
had disappeared from the country 
many a year before I was born; but 
the tradition was strong still of the 
great Sir Thomas, who fought with 
Cromwell for the people against the 
King. And we preserved one tradi- 
tion of him that has never appeared 
in print ;—how his arm was so long 
that when he stood stretched to his 
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full height the palm of the hand 
rested on the cap of the knee; and in 
some skirmish, also unrecorded, when 
our hero was met alone in one of our 
narrow lanes by eight or ten of the 
enemy, and it was one down and an- 
other come on, Sir Thomas, by favor 
of his long arm and stout heart, cut 
down about half the number, and the 
rest galloped away. ‘That Fairfax was 
a great figure in our juvenile Valhalla. 
He was one of a line of noble men, 
with a few exceptions, that had housed 
itself there at Denton for many hun- 
dreds of years. It saw good reason 
finally for settling in Virginia, gave a 
great friend to Washington, but not to 
the infant Republic; and so came 
down to that man murdered the other 
day on the Pacific coast. 

Pride in an ancestry like that, it 
must be good to feel. I think that 
man remembered he was a Fairfax 
and must not stain his name with 
murder for murder, and that had 
something to do with his noble for- 
bearance. He must de like a Fair- 
fax. Such persons bring with them 
into the world a vast advantage over 
the common run of us. Their organ- 
ism is like the organ of a great maker 
—something unique for its sweetness 
or strength; and their soul, like a great 
organist, makes a music that is all his 
own. I think we would all, please 
God, belong to a line like that. It is 
something still in our life, like the 
separate line of David, by which 
should be born in the fulness of time 
the greatest of all the figures in human 
history. 

But when that cannot be, what we 
may all be glad and proud of is a line 
that is good as faras it goes. That is 
the way I feel about that little man 
who was to worry out of that factory 
somehow into a pulpit. The line 
began with the father and mother. 
There was a grandfather who fought 
under Nelson and went overboard one 
black night in a storm; he was on the 
father’s side. Andthen on the mother’s 
side there was another sailor who went 
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down the sea in a ship that never came 
up again. Then there were two 
widows who fought the wolf while 
they were able, and died presently of 
the fight. Then, as the century was 
coming in, Yorkshire, with its great 
mills, began to be to the South of En- 
gland what the West has been to the 
East here in our day—the land of 
promise to all who wanted to better 
themselves. So a bright orphan lad 
in London and a lass in Norwich 
heard of it, and were caught by that 
impulse to get out of the land of their 
kindred which caught their son many 
a year after and swept him over the 
Atlantic; and I have no doubt, from 
what I have heard them say, they 
were after that quite of the mind of 
the old ballad: 
“York, York, for my monie ; 

Of all the places I ever did see 

This is the best for good companie 

Except the City of London.” 

So what the boy saw when he began 
to notice was a woman, tall and deep- 
chested, with shining flaxen hair and 
laughing blue eyes, a damask rose- 
bloom on her cheek—as is the way 
with the women of her nation;—a 
laugh that was music, too, and a con- 
tagion of laughter you could not es- 
cape was at the heart of it;—a step 
like a deer for lightness, and an activ- 
ity that could carry its possessor twenty 
miles a day over the rough northern 
hills, and land her safe home in the 
evening, no more tired than one 
of our fashionable ladies in Chicago 
would be in going from cellar to garret 
in their own house. Woman's rights, 
as a natural truth, must have come to 
me by that mother. I believe, as I sit 
and think of her wonderful genius for 
doing whatever she took in hand, that 
if she had been told to do it by her 
sense of duty, and then the way had 
opened, she would have led an army 
like the old queens, or governed a 
kingdom. What she did govern was 
a houseful of great, growing, hungry, 
outbreaking bairns,—keeping us all 
well in hand, smiting all hinderance 
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out of our way, keeping us fed and 
clad bravely, and paying for school, 
as long as we could be spared to go, 
out of the eighteen shillings a week 
the quiet manful father made at his 
anvil. The kindest heart that ever 
beat in a man's breast, | think,was his. 
It stopped beating in a moment, one 
hot July day; and before any hand 
could touch him he was in “the rest 
that remains.”’ 

But in those brave old days, while 
the first fifteen years were passing that 
do so much for us all, there we were, 
altogether, in one of the sweetest cot- 
tage homes that ever nestled under 
green leaves in a green valley. There 
was a plum tree and a rose tree and 
wealth of ivy and a bit of greensward 
outside; and inside, one room on the 
floor and two above; a floor of flags 
scoured white so that you might eat 
your dinner on it and no harm be 
done except to the floor; walls white- 
washed to look like driven snow, with 
pictures of great Bible figures hung 
where there was room, and in their 
own places kept so bright as to be so 
many dusky mirrors; the great ma- 
hogany chest of drawers and high- 
cased clock; polished elm chairs, and 
corner cupboard for the china that was 
only got out at high festivals; a bright 
open sea-coal fire always alight, winter 
and summer; with all sorts of common 
things for common use stowed snug 
and tight in their own corners, like the 
goods and chattels of Ed’ard Cuttle, 
mariner. That was the home in the 
day of small things; matched then 
and still by ten thousand cottages in 
the good old shire, but never surpassed 
there or anywhere, when you count 
what was done and what there was 
to do on. 


This must be about all THE WEsT- 
ERN MONTHLY will print in this num- 
ber, with wealth of better things at her 
command; so I must stop now, and 
leave the reader inside that cottage. 
If I have a feeling that I have got to 
go on and make a clean breast of it, 
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in some such way as Hugh Miller has 
done in ‘‘ My Schools and Schoolmas- 
ters,"’ I shall have to linger about the 
cottage I know not how long; for feel- 
ing, as I have said, how much is done 
by the time the boyhood is over and 
the youth begins —if such a distinction 
can be made—I can see now how 
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many things must have been inti- 
mately at work beside that sweet, good 
home, and what was there. Manners 
and customs, traditions, stories, reli- 
gion, superstition, scene, and incident, 
all had their place in the lad’s life, and 
must have their place in the man’s 
story —if it is ever told. 


NUREMBERG. 


(From the German.) 


BY MRS. E. E, EVANS. 


historical traditions attached to 
the old castle of Nuremberg, is a 
curious story of an event which took 
place about the middle of the thir- 
teenth century. The castle was at 
that time governed by Count Frederic 
III. of Hohenzollern, who lived there 
in princely state with his wife, the 
Countess Elizabeth, and their six 
children. It was ahappy family. The 
wedded pair loved each other tenderly, 
and took pride in the strength and 
bravery of their sons and the modest 
beauty of their daughters. Their re- 
tainers were faithful, the citizens of 
the already famous city of Nuremberg 
held them in honor, the land was no 
longer disturbed by war, and through 
the vigilance and courage of the 
Nurembergers the once dreaded inva- 
sions of banded robbers had been 
brought to an end. 

Thus peaceful and prosperous was 
the existence of this noble family in 
the year 1264. At that period, John, 
the elder son, was eighteen and his 
brother Sigmund sixteen years old. 
They were skilled in every knightly 
accomplishment, and had already won 
distinction by their exertions in cer- 
tain fierce encounters with the rob- 
bers. 

In the autumn of that year the vil- 
lages in the vicinity of Nuremberg 
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suffered terribly from the ravages of 
wolves, until, in desperation, the in- 
habitants assembled in force and 
drove them out of their haunts, kill- 
ing meantime as many as possible. 
Those that escaped, to the number of 
several hundred, retreated to the moun- 
tains, and from thence made frequent 
descents upon the scattered farms in 
the valleys, so that scarcely a day 
elapsed without some person having 
been destroyed. 

The most horrible event of this 
kind occurred three days before Mich- 
aelmas, In the forests of St. Sebald 
and St. Lawrence (so named from the 
two cathedrals of Nuremberg) lived a 
class of peasants who made it their 
sole business to raise bees and collect 
honey, which was in great demand, 
as foreign sugars had not yet begun 
to be imported. To such an extent was 
the pursuit carried, that the great forest 
tract was spoken of in the legal in- 
struments of that period as ‘the impe- 
rial bee-garden,”’ and the bee-farmers 
were allowed to pay their government 
taxes in honey. For some reason, the 
magistrate having charge of such 
matters issued an order for the tax to 
be paid three days before Michaelmas, 
instead of on the day itself, when it 
would really become due; and in 
obedience to the command, a certain 
bee-farmer, living on the northern 
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border of St. Sebald’s forest, went 
with his wife to Nuremberg, distant 
about seven miles, each carrying a 
large wooden tub of honey bound by 
a strap across their shoulders. 

As their cottage stood in a solitary 
place, they could not leave their fam- 
ily in the care of any neighbor; but 
they expected to return in six hours at 
furthest, and so went away without 
misgiving, having repeatedly charged 
their eldest child, Wolfgang, a bright 
boy eight years old, to watch over 
his brother of four and his little sister 
of two years, and on no account to go 
outside of the house — promising, if he 
should prove faithful, to reward him 
with a present of some gingerbread, 
for which it seems Nuremberg was 
even at that early day, as now, cele- 
brated. 

The three children remained hap- 
pily together till about five o'clock in 
the afternoon, when Wolfgang saw 
from the window a little friend, the 
son of a neighboring bee-farmer, ap- 
proaching the house, and was soon 
coaxed by this playfellow to come out 
on the green before the door. His 
brother soon followed, and the little 
girl, not liking to be left alone, started 
in pursuit. Suddenly two wolves ap- 
peared. The visitor climbed quickly 
up a large linden tree which stood be- 
fore the house and called loudly to 
Wolfgang to follow him. But the 
brave boy, .more anxious for his 
brother and sister than himself, caught 
the little girl in his right arm, seized 
Rudolf with his left hand, and 
hastened with them to the cottage 
door. Just as he was about to cross 
the threshold, one wolf fastened upon 
his shoulder, threw him down, and 
immediately buried its sharp teeth in 
his vitals. The other wolf tore to 
pieces the little Rudolf, who till his 
last breath called out incessantly: 
“Father! mother! oh, God!" After 
that both the destroyers fell upon the 
sister, who had broken out into fright- 
ened crying, which was soon silenced 
in death. 
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At this moment the parents of the 
murdered children came in sight of 
their desolated home. A sorrowful 
presentiment had caused them to 
hasten their steps, so that they had 
accomplished the last few miles in 
half the time usually required; but 
the first glance assured them that they 
were too late, and their cries of grief 
were so harrowing that the wolves ran 
away in fear. 

As if it were impossible that the 
still smoking bones lying before them 
could be the remains of their beloved 
children, the father and mother went 
raving into the house, and called with 
despairing voices: ‘Children, come! 
come, children! here are your ginger- 
cakes!” With what joy did they rush 
to the door when they heard a child's 
voice in reply! But it was the lament- 
ing voice of the neighbor's boy, now 
descending from the tree, who ex- 
plained to the distracted parents the 
horrible circumstances of the death 
of their darlings. After many mo- 
ments of speechless agony, the woman 
broke the deathly stillness by saying 
to her husband, with the calmness of 
insanity: ‘Come, Henry, let us go to 
Nuremberg and take our children 
away from the magistrate, and if he 
refuses to give them to us, we will 
carry off his children and throw them 
to the wolves!" ‘Alas! why did he 
demand the honey-tax this year before 
it was due!"’ sighed the heart-broken 
father; saying which, he, without 
knowing what he did, threw the dear 
remains into the tub which still hung 
upon his back, and involuntarily tot- 
tered after his wife toward Nurem- 
berg. 

As soon as they reached the city, the 
miserable pair rushed to the magis- 
trate’s house, demanding imperiously 
of the guard at the door: ‘* Where is 
the bailiff with the children?” The 
man replied insolently: ‘At the castle 
with the Count. What do you want 
of him at this late hour?” The 
woman flew to the castle, and sprang 
up the brilliantly-lighted staircase into 
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the noble hall, where the Count and a 
company of his favorite friends, among 
whom was the magistrate, were cele- 
brating the eighteenth birthday of his 
elder son, John. 

A tender and thoughtful mood had 
taken possession of all minds; for just 
before the watchman upon the tower 
had announced, with a blast of his 
trumpet, the beginning of the last 
hour before midnight, the eventful 
moment when, eighteen years before, 
the Countess, wavering between life 
and death, had given successful birth 
to her first child. It was then that 
the bereaved mother darted amidst 
the group of boys and girls playing 
in the hall, snatched up ore child 
after another, and cried out, as she 
sought in vain for the familiar little 
faces: ‘‘Emma, Rudolf, Wolfgang 
—where are you, then?” Every one 
asked: ‘‘ Who is she?” ‘* Whom does 
she seek?"’ But she paid no atten- 
tion to their questions, and the dread- 
ful tragedy was first guessed from the 
words of the bee-farmer, who now 
came into the hall, threw the bloody 
bones upon the floor, and _ said: 
“There, my noble lords, take your 
last tax from me, a poor unhappy 
father!” 

This event made a deep impression 
upon the family and their guests. The 
two young noblemen, moved by the 
purest sympathy, declared their inten- 
tion to summon the whole community 
to go out in a body and free the poor 
farmers from the frightful plague of 
wolves. Before the company broke 
up, a wolf-hunt was agreed upon for 
the next day; and, before sunrise, the 
young counts rode away at the head 
of thirty experienced huntsmen and 
more than a hundred vigorous serv- 
ants, who led between twenty and 
thirty fierce hunting-dogs in leash. 

The precaution had been taken to 
close all the forest paths; and by-sun- 
set eighteen wolves, besides six boaxs, 
five deer, and ten foxes, were killed. 
The hunt raged fiercest around the 
cottage of the unfortunate bee-farmer. 
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He had himself conducted Count John 
to the spot, and at the sight of his 
children’s toys, lying scattered around 
the door, had burst into loud lamen- 
tations. The cheeks of the Count also 
were moistened with manly tears; and 
with his eyes raised to heaven, he 
swore not to rest until he had suc- 
ceeded in extirpating all dangerous 
wild beasts from the forest. Just then 
he saw two wolves, maddened by hun- 
ger, licking the spot which had yester- 
day been wet with the children’s blood. 
Without horse or spear, for he had left 
both by the linden tree beyond the 
wolves, he rushed with the speed of 
an arrow upon the beasts, and with a 
single stroke of his drawn sword cut 
off the head of one of them. The 
other sprang upon him, and had 
already fastened its eager jaws in the 
side of the brave youth, when one 
of his dogs, which had followed him 
slowly, flew at the throat of the wolf, 
so that, occupied with its own danger, 
it could not give the deadly bite. With 
a desperate effort, the monster flung 
off the faithful dog, and then sprang 
upon the Count in a rage; but as 
quiekly was John’s sharp sword bur- 
ied in the beast’s entrails. 

One may imagine the horror of Sig- 
mund when, the sudden noise having 
called him out of the house, he com- 
prehended his brother's recent peril; 
and his joy when, on carefully exam- 
ining the wounded side, he found it 
merely scratched and only slightly 
bloody. 

The news of the success of the ex- 
pedition soon reached the city, and 
the Council began at once to make 
preparations for a worthy reception 
of the victors. Toward eight o'clock 
in the evening, the hunters passed 
within the walls through the 7/zer- 
gaertner gate. At the head of the 
procession rode the bee-farmer upon 
a snow-white horse from the castle 
stables, and with bow and quiver 
shrouded in crape. Behind him fifty 
servants bore the slaughtered beasts 
upon poles on their shoulders; while 
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fifty more walked on both sides with 
blazing torches in their hands. Next 
rode the young knights, John and Sig- 
mund, upon two black horses; and be- 
hind them, three abreast, came thirty 
noble archers. Lastly, by command 
of the Council, twenty-five armorers in 
glittering armor, and carrying torches, 
brought up the rear. 

When the procession had reached 
St. Sebald’s Church, the chief magis- 
trate and two lords of the Council 
thanked the brave young men in the 
name of the inhabitants for deliver- 
ance from trouble and danger, and 
invited them to supper in the great 
saloon of the City Hall, which had 
been duly adorned for the feast. As 
the huntsmen entered the saloon they 
were met by the daughters of the no- 
blest houses of Nuremberg, who placed 
upon the head of each a garland of 
flowers, to the sound of trumpets and 
kettle-drums. Around the table were 
already seated the parents of both the 
crowners and the crowned, and at the 
head were the Count and Countess. 
One can easily imagine the joyful 
astonishment of the young men. 
Feasting and dancing continued till 
midnight, and before the company 
separated a second wolf-hunt was 
arranged for the next day— Mich- 
aelmas. 

By five o'clock the next morning the 
two young knights were ready to re- 
pair to the rendezvous of their hunter 
friends, when the Countess Elizabeth 
came into their chamber with troubled 
looks and eyes red with weeping, and 
besought them, by their filial love, to 
remain that day at home and not go 
even outside of the castle. This re- 
quest of their beloved mother greatly 
surprised her sons. They declared 
that only extraordinary reasons could 
justify them in breaking their promise 
to join the hunt, and wished to know 
whether such reasons existed. 

‘A thousand reasons," answered 
the Countess, “and yet all based upon 
a single dream.” 

*T thought so, dear mother,” inter- 
16 
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rupted John; ‘I feared that the knowl- 
edge of the wound in my side would 
bring you bad dreams, and therefore 
I wished to keep it secret.” 

But the Countess solemnly replied: 
‘No, my son, so clearly and circum- 
stantially did no soul ever dream 
through merely human causes. I saw 
your dead bodies, torn with many 
wounds, carried up the hill to the 
castle. I tremble when I think of 
that sight!” 

The two sons pressed their mother's 
hands with affectionate warmth, and 
assured her that, in obedient respect 
to the anxiety of a good mother, they 
would keep out of danger, so far as 


might be consistent with honor. 


“Do you see, mother,” continued 
Sigmund in a cheerful tone, “ your 
dream has already fulfilled its pur- 
pose, and you would not be willing to 
bear the disgrace of having your sons 
break their word and become a deris- 
ion to their companions through over- 
solicitude concerning the images of a 
dream !"’ 

After a moment of speechless sor- 
row, the mother fell hastily upon the 
necks of her sons, covered their faces 
with kisses and tears, and cried, with 
a loud voice, ‘“‘ Farewell, my children ! 
God protect you,—I can do nothing 
more!" and hastened out of the room. 
But, while still upon the threshold, she 
called back to them, with apparent 
cheerfulness, ‘‘ Remember, be prudent; 
and, above all things, do not forget to 
take the two dogs with you.” 

With imploring voice, John an- 
swered: ‘Pray excuse us from taking 
the dogs; it is agreed upon that they 
shall be left at home. They spoiled 
our sport several times yesterday, and 
excepting the service which one of 
them rendered me, and which greater 
vigilance on my part will henceforth 
make unnecessary, they were of no 
advantage. On that account, I left 
them yesterday at the tower in the 
suburbs.” 

But the Countess said: “I com- 
mand you, as your mother, to take 
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the two faithful hounds, which have 
twice saved your lives.” 

The youths, though greatly vexed, 
replied: ‘* We will obey you.” 

After she had left them, they went 
thoughtfully down the castle stairs, 
mounted their horses in silence, bade 
two servants go before and release 
Drusus and Nero, their two watch- 
dogs, and then rode slowly down the 
castle hill and over the river Pegnitz 
to the tower. On arriving there, they 
ordered the servants to go on with the 
dogs toward the gate, and charged 
them, with unwonted earnestness, to 
be very careful. While the keeper of 
the tower addressed a few necessary 
words to John, Sigmund rode to the 
window, took from the sill a piece of 
chalk, and wrote over the door: “In 
obedience to our dear mother, we came 
here against our will to-day, Michael- 
mas, 1264.—Sigmund.”” And John, 
at his brother's request, though laugh- 
ing all the while at the singular fancy, 
signed his name, “ John,” underneath. 

As the young knights rode away 
from the tower, following their serv- 
ants along the road, they heard 
suddenly, at some distance, a fright- 
ful scream; and in a few moments 
more than a hundred men had gath- 
ered in a crowd. The young men 
hurried, on at a quick trot, and learned 
with horror, at the German House, 
that their dogs had torn to pieces the 
child of a scythe-smith in the neigh- 
borhood. It appeared that when the 
servants had reached the spot, they 
met the child, whom his mother, in 
her anxiety to protect him from the 
cold morning air, had covered with a 
wolf-skin. The little boy had been to 
buy dainties in a shop where his 
mother had often fed him with sweets, 
in spite of the anxious protestations 
of the father. He had just emptied 
his pockets, when the servants, with 
the two fierce dogs, passed by the Ger- 
man House. Scarcely had the dogs 
sighted the wolf-skin upon the child, 
when, with one strong bound, they 
freed themsefves from the servants’ 
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hands, and rushed with their sharp 
teeth upon the unfortunate little one, 
whom they had mistaken for a wolf, 

As John and Sigmund passed 
through the crowd standing around 
the dead body, they met the careless 
servants, who now held the dogs in 
leash ; and springing from their horses, 
they drew their swords and with one 
blow killed both the animals— which, 
in their irrational zeal, had believed 
that they had done their duty, and had 
come whining joyfully around their 
enraged masters. 

They then took the rope from the 
dogs’ necks, tied the hands of the 
thoughtless servants behind _ their 
backs, and sent them to the castle 
prison, under the charge of a body of 
smiths armed with axes and ham- 
mers. 

Afterwards, John knelt down beside 
the mother, who had fallen on the 
ground by her murdered child, took 
her hand, and, weeping himself, tried 
to comfort her. 

While the eyes of nearly all the 
by-standers testified to their sympa- 
thetic emotion, a meddlesome peasant 
(whose neglected crops had once. been 
trampled down by the Count's pack 
of hounds) pressed his way amidst the 
throng and cried out: ‘Did I not tell 
you Behold the wolves which 
killed the bee-farmer’s children!” 

These words, envenomed with the 
poison of hell, fell fruitfully upon the 
black soil of ignoble minds. The ear- 
lier awakened discontent increased; 
curses filled the air; and before the in- 
famous beginnings could be checked, 
murderous hands laid John dead at 
the feet of the despairing mother. 

Sigmund, who had thrown himself 
upon his brother, in the vain hope to 
shield him from his fate, was snatched 
away by a compassionate peasant, and 
placed upon his horse, when he in- 
stinctively rode away from the scene 
of danger ; but he was speedily brought 
back, and after a few moments’ delay 
was murdered by his pursuers. 

Then the bloody weapons fell from 


so? 
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the hands of the desperate scythe- 
smiths, and all at once words of re- 
morse and mutual reproach arose — 
loudest, indeed, from the lips of the 
wretched man who, through his hell- 
ish speech, had kindled the fire of 
tumult. Dismayed at what they had 
done, the people lifted up the dead 
bodies, laid them upon litters, and, 
with hypocritical lamentations, turned 
toward the castle, followed by a great 
many inhabitants of the inner city, 
who, through curiosity or a desire to 
be of some use, had hastened to the 
scene of horror. 

As yet, not the slightest knowledge 
of the terrible event had penctrated to 
the noble family whom it most con- 
cerned. Even while the mournful 
procession was approaching, Count 
Frederic sat at breakfast, making 
merry over the dream which his wife 
had related to him; and she, unable 
to regard the subject in the light of a 
jest, walked, with the young Countess 
Hedwig, of Nassau, toward one of the 
bow-windows to conceal her tears from 
her incredulous husband. Suddenly 
she cried out: “Oh, heavens, what do 
I see! A great crowd of men are fill- 
ing the market-place! This throng, 
these movements, mean nothing good. 
They are coming nearer—they are 
weeping! Do you not see, Hedwig, 
the many handkerchiefs? They are 
coming, with loud cries, up the castle 
hill! Frederic! Hedwig! Oh, my 
dream !"’ 

The Count, startled by the cry of his 
wife, hastened to her help. But he 
stood still, as though turned to stone, 
as he saw from the window the crowd 
approaching, bearing two litters and 
leading Sigmund’s horse. Hedwig 
turned fearfully pale. At last Count 
Frederic broke the dreadful silence. 

“Come, Elizabeth; come, Hedwig,” 
he said, with a trembling voice, “ let 
us go and see what we have loved so 
well; in death, also, they are dear to 
us!” 

Involuntarily, Elizabeth and Hed- 
wig leaned upon his arms and tottered 
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down the stairs to meet the procession 
which had just entered the court. 
The bearers set down their burdens 


and threw back the pall. ‘Then, first, 
the father exclaimed, in heart-broken 
tones, “ // zs tiey /” and, in despair, 
the mother repeated, “ // és they/" 
Many of the spectators, those who had 
known the young Counts intimately, 
and others, strangers, whose hearts 
were tender in the presence of afflic- 
tion, shared, sobbing, the grief of the 
unfortunate parents. At last a young 
man, son of a wealthy merchant, in 
whose breast compassion and the love 
of justice held equal sway, called out 
to the by-standers around the litters: 
“The blood of these worthy youths 
shall be avenged seven-fold upon 
the murderers!" Upon this arose a 
fearful curse against the guilty ones, 
and more than a thousand avengers 
of blood started for the suburbs to exe- 
cute their stern purpose without delay. 

As soon as the Count had aroused 
himself from his stupor of sorrow 
sufficiently to comprehend the cruel 
design of the departing crowd, he 
hastened after them at full speed, 
placed himself in their way upon the 
Pegnitz bridge, and implored them 
not to add to his regrets by further 
bloodshed. He could only restrain 
them, however, by solemnly promis- 
ing that he himself would immedi- 
ately undertake the righteous punish- 
ment of the criminals. ‘ But, noble 
Count, even to-day!" cried the leader; 
“otherwise we will yet hold a night 
trial."’. Frederic, shuddering at these 
ominous words, promised this also; 
and commanded, upon the spot, that 
a summons should be sent to the 
neighboring towns requiring five hun- 
dred armed knights to join him by a 
forced march. 

The generous Count gave this order 
purposely in a loud voice, rightly sus- 
pecting that the murderers were within 
hearing; and they, profiting by his 


>? 


clemency, fled in all haste to Donan- 
worth,—thus sparing the bereaved fa- 
ther the painful necessity of expiating 
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the blood of his sons by that of more 
than a hundred heads of families. 

Nor did he revenge himself by the 
spoliation of their possessions, but 
pacified public sentiment by laying 
upon each man a yearly tax of seven 
farthings, from which charge of blood- 
money the city of Nuremberg was re- 
leased by Duke Frederic V., in the 
year 1386. 

The memory of this horrible tragedy 
haunted continually the after lives of 
the unhappy parents. Elizabeth died 
in 1272; and Frederic mourned in 
gloomy dejection, until, in 1273, the 
election of his uncle Rudolph of Haps- 
burg to the throne of the German 
Empire drew him info political life, 
and the sacred interests of his native 
land filled the heart which excessive 
affliction had rendered dead to domes- 
tic happiness. 

The ashes of John and Sigmund are 
said to lie in St. James’s Church, Nu- 
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remberg, under the altar in the chapel 
to the right of the main entrance ; and 
so late as the beginning of the present 
century, there was to be found in the 
court of the ancient “ Moonlight Inn,” 
a fresco painted in three compart- 
ments, illustrating the events narrated 
above. The centre picture showed the 
two youths as they rode to the hunt, 
with their followers; that on the right 
hand, the dog which tore the smith’s 
child ; and that upon the left, the mur- 
der of one of the brothers. 

But the “Moonlight Inn” of old 
times has been replaced by a modern 
hotel bearing the same name, but con- 
taining no relic of ancient fresco; the 
altar in St. James’s Church is bare of 
any inscription to the lamented youths 
supposed to have been buried beneath, 
and only in the old castle does the tra- 
dition still find a local habitation for 
its pathetic incidents, which are ‘too 
strange not to be true.” 





SAPPHO. 
BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 


\ ILD-EVED at dawn she crouches on the cliff; 
Her lyre amid the myrtles flung; dank hair 
Blown from the pallor of a face that yearns 
With infinite despair. 


Slow scarlet heightens in the pearly east; 
Foam blushes on the coiling billow’s rim; 
Sunward along the roseate waters, now, 
Fleet sea-birds waver dim. 


» Leucadia sparkles to arisen day, 


A lyre among its myrtles gleaming clear, 
Haunted with echoes of a farewell song 
Far centuries must hear. 


Beautiful Hope, that diest as Sappho died, — 
Wofully falling to as chill a wave; 
Forever to my dark heart may there float 
A death-song from thy grave! 
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A VoIcE FROM THE FurTure Capt- 
TAL.— Of newspaper nature—the quality 
in journals which corresponds to “human 
nature” in persons—we get some capital 
illustrations in the sheets which come to 
us occasionally—indeed quite often— 
from this or that settlement along the fron- 
tier, and which bear upon their foreheads 
the pregnant legend “ VoL. 1., No. 1.” 

The latest arrival of this kind hails from 
Fort Kearney, an old military post on the 
Platte, and now a station in full and regu- 
lar standing on the Union Pacific Rail- 
road. ‘To the passenger along that thor- 
oughfare no settlement is visible from the 
station. There may be a “city” nestled 
somewhere over the ridge—‘“a_black- 
smith-shop, a shanty, and another shanty” 
—and there probably is such; at least we 
are to infer one or more houses from the 
fact which has already been hinted—a 


local newspaper. This luminary in the 





West what are we talking of ? West, 
forsooth! The very name of the newspa- 


per of Fort Kearney disabuses the dull 
mind at once of the idea of occidentality; 
for there, blazoned over one-third the en- 
tire space of the first page, it stands— 
“The CENTRAL Star.” The three brave 
columns of this first page—a little shorter 
they are than the column which you are 
now reading—are occupied by as many 
advertisements. The next page contains 
a “leader” on “Our Advent,’’—a com. 
munication (apparently new) from Major- 
General Auger; and, by way of variety, 
the same three advertisements which we 
encountered on page one. The remaining 
pages are respectably filled, and redound 
to the purpose for which the “ Star” was 
created quite as effectively as do the pages 
of many of our pretentious dailies to the 
purpose of their creation, Need we tell 
the reader accustomed to frontier journal- 
ism that the Thunderer of Fort Kearney 
“will be progressive in every respect, 
advocating improvement in every depart- 





ment of life’? Need we assure him that 
it will proceed straightway to “enlighten 
mankind and elevate him to a higher con- 
dition;”’ that it “will insert no adver- 
tisements not suitable to the columns of 
that it will “do its best to 
promote all things that will conduce,” 
etc., and to “make what is now a dreary 


our paper;” 


wilderness and a place for wolves to howl 
in,—a garden on earth, full of shady 
groves and fences of living green’’? (The 
editor is also a nursery-man.) Above all, 
need we inform him that 
Fort Kearney (or any other settlement, as 
the case may be,) is, to quote the language 


desert-bound 


of the “Star,” “surrounded by fine fertile 
prairies,” with timber plentiful, rich beds 
of coal aching underneath the surface for 
the stroke of the miner’s pick, climate 
equable but varied, water plenty and of 
rare purity, etc.? That “ four railroads are 
aiming to connect with the Union Pacific 
at Fort Kearney, making it the great rail- 
road centre of the Central Plains,” is 
equally a matter of course. But it is 
chiefly as a future national capital that the’ 
representative frontier “city”? shines; and 
it is chiefly to the removal of the public 
buildings thither that the editor of the 
“Star”? will address himself. Short as 
are the columns of this twinkling, twink- 
ling little luminary, not one of them fails 
to contain the announcement that “the 
central location of Fort Kearney renders 
it favorable for consideration as a proper 
place for the location of the NATIONAL 
CAPITAL.” 

Thus we see that, whatever the cate- 
chists may decide is the chief end of 
man, the chief end of frontier towns and 
settlements is, first, to have a newspaper; 
next to possess a few trunk-railroads cen- 
tring therein (on the map, at least); 
next, to be the properest place in America 
for the national capital; and finally, per- 
haps to get a store and a few houses. It 
is customary for the flippant to laugh at 
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the windy harangues of the frontier jour- 
nals and orators; but nothing could’ be 
more amiss than to censure this natural 
manifestation of an epoch in development, 
We cannot expect the fires of civilization 
to be kindled without a little d/owing. 


MATHEMATICS vs. Pitysics. — Professor 
Huxley, who is the Boanerges among Brit- 
ish scientists, not long ago, in an “ Afier- 
dinner Speech,” pitched into the cultiva- 
tors of the exact sciences, and, like a bull 
in a china-shop, played smash generally. 
Amongst other things, he characterized 
mathematical training as almost purely de- 
ductive. “The mathematician,” said he, 
“starts with a few simple propositions, the 
proof of which is so obvious that they are 
called self-evident; and the rest of the work 
consists of subtle deductions from them. 
The teaching of languages, at any rate as 
ordinarily practised, is of the same gen- 
authority and tradition fur- 





eral nature; 
nish the data, and the mental operations 
are deductive.” 

These expressions aroused the opposi- 
tion of Professor J. q. Syly ester, a distin- 
guished mathematician, who, after insinu- 
ating that if the speech had been made 
before dinner instead of after dinner it 
would have been couched in more guarded 
terms, proceeds to “walk into” Huxley 
“like a thousand of brick; and after 


” 


arguing in a general way to show that 
mathematics afford a boundless scope for 
the exercise of the highest efforts of im- 
agination and invention, resorts to a spe- 
cific illustration in the instance of the 
Mathematical Euristic : 


“The so-called canonical representation of a 
binary quartic of the cighth degree, I found to be 
a quartic multiplied by itself, together with a sum 
of powers of its linear factors,—just as for the 
fourth degree it was known to be a quadric into 
itself, together with a sum of powers of its factors ; 
but for a sextie, a cube multiplied into itself, with 
a tail of powers as before, was not fonnd to an- 
swer. ‘To find the true representation was like 
looking out into universal space for a planet de- 
siderated according to Bode’s or any other empir- 
ical law. I found my desideratum as follows: 
I invented a catena of morphological processes, 


which, applied to a quadric or quartic, causes 
each to reproduce itself; I then considered the two 
quadrics and two quartics to be nominally dis- 
tinguishable (one as the auto-morphic derivative of 
the other), although phenomenally identical. The 


same catena of processes applied to the cubic 
gave no longer an identical but a distinct deriva- 
tive, and the product of the two I| regarded as the 
analogue of the before-mentioned square of the 
quadric or of the quartic. * * I discovered 
and developed the whole theory of canonical bi- 
nary forms for odd degrees, and, as far as yet 
made out, for even degrees, too, at one evening 
sitting, with a decanter of port wine to sustain 
nature's flagging energies, in a back office in Lin- 
coln’s-Inn-fields. The work was done, and well 
done, but at the usual cost of racking thought — 
a brain on fire, and feet feeling, or feclingiess, as 
if plunged in an ice pail. Zhat night we slept no 
more. The canonisant of the quartic (its cubic 
coinvariant ) was the first thing to offer itself to in- 
quiry. 1 had but to think the words ‘ Resultant 
of Quintic and its Canonisant,’ and the octodeca 
hedric skew invariant would have fallen spon- 
taneously into my lap.’* 

Not content with this overwhelming ar- 
gument, the learned Professor proceeds to 
heap * Pelion upon Ossa,”’ after this man- 
ner: 

* By its aid [that is, the invariantive criteria of 
the constitution of a quintic! I discovered the es- 
sential character of the famous amphigenous sur- 
face of the ninth order, and its bicuspidal univer- 
sal section of the fourth order (otherwise termed 
Bicorn), as may be seen in the third part of my 
Trilogy.” 

In continuation of the argument he 
says: 

“We have, then, only to accept and apply the 
familiar mathematical principle of the two ends 
of infinity, being one afd the same point, and the 
otherwise immovable stumbling-block of duality 
is done away with, and the universe reintegrated 
in the wished-for unity.” 

Who will doubt, after reading these ex- 
tracts, that the science of mathematics 
affords a boundless scope for the exercise 
of the highest efforts of imagination and 
invention? Dares Professor Huxley to 
venture on a reply? After all, Professor 
Sylvester is among the most eminent of 
living mathematicians; and these extracts, 
which to the ordinary reader appear to be 
mere jargon, in reality have reference to 
some of the profoundest truths of the purely 
mathematical sciences. 





THE PARDONING PowEeR.—There is 
hardly any subject regarding which looser 
ideas prevail in the community than touch- 
ing the nature and limits of the pardoning 
power. Many persons seem to suppose 
that, if a criminal has been sentenced to 
death or imprisonment after a fair and 
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impartial trial, the Executive may subvert 
the law by an exercise of that power 
purely arbitrary. The power vested in 
him, however, is not a legislative or judi- 
cial one; it is given him, not to be used 
in opposition to the law, but simply to 
supplement it—to remedy evils which 
would defeat its very end and spirit. Ifa 
conviction has been obtained through a 
mistake of the jury about the law, or by 
perjured testimony, or if any new evi- 
dence has come to light since the trial, 
showing the innocence of the accused, it 
is unquestionably the duty of the Execu- 
tive to interpose, as in other similar cases 

. that may be imagined. But in all these 
cases the interference is to be made, not 
for the purpose of rectifying judicially a 
wrong judgment, or annulling the law 
and its penalty, but simply to rescue the 
law itself from the evils of a corrupt or 
erroneous administration. If the mis- 
chiefs complained of lie in the very letter 
and spirit of the law itself, the Executive 
has no power over them; the remedy 
must be sought from the Legislature, and 
not from the pardoning power. For the 
chief magistrate of a State to commute the 
sentence of a person sentenced to death, 
at the instance of citizens who are op- 
posed to capital punishment—and simply 
because they are opposed to it,— would be, 
of course, an arbitrary stretch ef power; 
assuming to abolish the death-penalty, 
when he has legally but a negative voice 
in making or changing the laws. 

If there is anything calculated to ex- 
cite disgust with much of what passes for 
philanthropy in these days, it is the mawk- 
ish sympathy for criminals which is so 
prevalent, and which prompts so many 
petitions for their pardon, Strange to 
say, it is not for such as are partially 
steeped in guilt that the sympathies of 
many are excited;— it is only when some 
double-distilled villain of the blackest 
dye is about to be dragged to punishment, 
that they feel a tugging at the heart- 
strings. There are some men whose 
moral idiosynerasy is such that they set 
no bounds to their indignation against 
comparatively pardonable offences; but 
cry out with horror when an atrocious 

murderer pays the penalty of his crimes. 
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They have no charity for the slaveholder— 
who, after all, but acts like all his neigh- 
bors; but for the cool, calculating fiend, 


who thrusts a dagger at your heart, they 
are ready to pour forth their tears like 
water. We are sick of this puling, cant- 
ing “philanthropy,” which weeps more 
for criminals than for the innocent vic- 


’ 


tims who are wronged by them. We are 
out of patience with these milk-and-water 
people, who talk of pity only for cut- 
throats, and make a martyr oyt of every 
blood-stained assassin. ‘Thank Heaven, 
the public has become nearly nauseated 
with their miscalled philanthropy and the 
day is at hand when the cold-blooded vil- 
lain who deliberately robs his fellow-man 
of life will no longer be spoken of in soft, 
delicate, mincing terms, as “ this ssfortu- 
nate man,” or “this wazhappy man,” but 
willbe denounced in plain, old-fashioned 
English, as what he ¢s—a murderer and 
an enemy of his race. 


Mr. SUMNER, in his address on “ Caste,” 
in illustrating the social condition from 
which we have emerged, cites the example 
of a French lady, Madame Du Chatelet, 
remarkable among her sex for various tal- 
ents, and especially as a mathematician, 
having been the translator of Newton's 
“Principia.” He states that “this great 
lady, the friend of Voltaire, found no diffi- 
culty in undressing before men-servants 
of her household, not considering it well- 
proved that such persons were of the hu- 
man family.” We think that the Sena- 
tor’s citation is unfortunate. We doubt 
whether, in the whole range of civilized 
history, he could have selected an exam. 
ple less fortunate. 

The Marquis Du Chatelet married Ga- 
brielle Emilie de Breteuil, who, accord- 
ing to the manners of those times, was al- 
lowed no voice in the disposal of her 
hand. Her husband was many years her 
senior, and was dull, good-natured, confid- 
ing, and disposed to exercise no restraint 
over the actions of his wife. She, on the 
other hand, possessed such eminent gifts 
of beauty, talent, and accomplishments, as 
made her one of the chief ornaments of 
the French court. They retired to the 
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Chateau of Cirey, on the borders of Lor- 
raine; and here Voltaire established him- 
self as a member of the household, and re- 
mained in that relation until the death of 
the Marchioness. By his writings, and by 
a few successful commercial adventures, he 
had amassed a fortune which yielded 
him an income of not far from thirty 
thousand dollars. He loaned the Mar- 
quis, who was careless in his habits, large 
sums of money, and contributed directly 
to the expenses of maintaining the estab- 
lishment. Under his superintendence, a 
gallery, and a laboratory with apparatus, 
were added, and every room bore evi- 
dence of taste and luxury. 

The family was a happy one; but at 
length there came an avenger. “ Every 
one knows,” says Carlyle, “the earthly 
termination of Madame la Marquise, and 
how, by a strange, almost satirical Neme- 
sis, she was taken in her own nets, and 
her worst sin became her final punish- 
ment. ‘lo no purpose was the unparal- 
leled credulity of M. le Marquis; to no 
purpose the ample toleration and even 
helpful knavery of M. de Voltaire; és 
assiduités de M. de Saint-Lambdert, and the 
unimaginable consultations to which they 
gave rise at Cirey, were frightfully paro- 
died in the end.” At the death-scene 
both her lovers were overwhelmed with 
sorrow; and Voltaire, through his eyes 
dimmed with tears, recognizing Saint- 
Lambert, exclaimed, “ Ah, my friend! it 
is you that have killed her.” Then, as if 
starting from a trance, he exclaimed, in a 
tone of reproach, “ £2, mon Dieu! Mon- 
sieur, de quoi vous avisies-vous de lui faire 
un enfant?” 

**Among all phrenetical discourses on 
record,” says Carlyle, “this last between 
men overwhelmed and almost annihilated 


by the excess of their sorrow, has probably 
an unexampled character.”” ‘This great 
moral portrait-painter thus sums up the 
characters of this singular pair: 


“The calm magnanimity with which M. le 
Marquis conforms to the customs of the country, 
to the wishes of his helpmate, and leaves her— 
he himself meanwhile fighting, or at least drill- 
ing, for his king — to range over space in quest of 
loves and lovers; his friendly discretion in this 
particular; no less so his blithe, benignant gulli- 
bility, the instant a contretemps de famille ren- 
ders his countenance needful,— have had all jus- 
tice done them among us. His lady, too, is a 
wonder, and offers no mean study to psycholo- 
gists. She is a fair experiment to try how far 
that delicacy which we reckon innate in females 
is only incidental, and not the product of fashion 
— how far a woman not merely immodest, but 
without the slightest fig-leaf of common decency 
remaining, with the whole character, in short, of 
a male debauchee, may still have any moral 
worth as a woman.” 


These extracts show that Senator Sum- 
ner selected one of the worst examples of 
French profligacy to illustrate a false prin- 
ciple. 


It may not be generally known that the 
original name of Voltaire was Francois 
Arouet, junior (/ jeune or Z. 7.), who, 
when a young man, by an ingenious ana- 
gram, converted it into Voltaire, a name 
which ever after he continued to bear, 
thus: — 


a r oe u(v) eé ‘ Z Ji 
I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
v(u) o i t a ipr e 
4 3 7 6 I 8 2 5 


(‘* Notes and Queries,”” Vol. iv.) 


Voltaire incurred the unrelenting ani- 
mosity of J. J. Rousseau in this wise: 
Reading the “Ode to Posterity,” which 
the latter had indited, he remarked that 
“it would never reach its destination.” 
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REVIEWS 


HEREDITARY GENIUS: An Inquiry into its 
Laws and Consequences. By Francis 
Galton, F.R.S., etc. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. (5S. C. Griggs & Co., 
Chicago. ) 

This work opens up a wider sphere of 
thought than we have space to enter upon 
in our columns. 

It may be pronounced the first attempt 
ever made to treat this subject in a sta- 
tistical manner, to arrive at numerical re- 
sults, and to introduce “the law of devia- 
tion from an average” into discussions on 
heredity. Every page evinces great re- 
search on the part of the author; and 
while we are not prepared to endorse all 
his conclusions, we must confess that they 


He holds: 


“‘y. That [in a state like the British Isles] 
men who are gifted with high abilities, easily rise 
through all the obstacles caused by inferiority of 
social rank. 

**2. Countries [like the United States] where 
there are fewer hinderances than in England toa 
poor man rising in life, produce a much larger 
proportion of persons of culture, but not of what 


are at least ingenious. 


are called eminent men. 

**3. That men largely aided by social advan- 
tages are unable to achieve eminence, unless they 
are endowed with high natural gifts.” 

He claims that a man, to be widely ap- 
preciated, must have attained fifty years 
of age; and estimating the number of 
men in the British Isles above that age at 
two millions, the total number of the 
“Men of the Time” are as 425 toa mil- 
lion, and the more select part of them as 
250 to a million. 

Under the second head he makes use 
of certain observations which it would be 


well for us to heed. He says: 


** Culture is far more widely spread in America 
than with us, and the education of the middle 
and lower classes far more advanced ; but, for all 
that, America most certainly does not beat us in 
first-class works of literature, philosophy, or art. 
The higher kinds of books, even of the most 
modern date, read in America, are principally the 
work of Englishmen. ‘The Americans have an 
immense amount of the newspaper-article-writer 
or of the member-of-Congress stamp of ability ; 
but the number of their really smart authors is 
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more limited even than with us. I argue that, if 
the hinderances to the rise of genius were removed 
from English society as completely as they have 
been removed from that of America, we should 
not become materially richer in highly eminent 


men. 

Now, without flying into a passion and 
indulging in language of denunciation, 
would it not be well to inquire whether 
this verdict is not about right? ‘There 
are few hereditary fortunes in America 
which permit the possessors to give up 
their lives to study. 
our colleges and universities do not com- 
mand the salary of a first-class dry-goods’ 
clerk. Agassiz, with his world-wide rep- 
utation, receives the pittance of $1,700; 
and this is far above the average of profes- 
sors’ salaries. He, therefore, who would 
give up his life to the cultivation of phi- 
losophy or art, must marry an heiress. Uf 
he would publish the results of his studies, 
he must do it through some learned acad- 
emy, or be able to indemnify his publisher 
Now, as all who would be 


The professors in 


against loss. 
professors cannot marry heiresses, it fol- 
lows that, so far as the means of living are 
concerned, a man would better carry a hod 
than cultivate science. Disguise it as we 
may, our contributions to the sum of hu- 
man knowledge each year do not approach 
those of Great Britain, France, or Prussia, 
and we might say those of Russia. 

As to the higher class of books, almost 
any publisher's catalogue discloses the fact 
that three-fourths are the work of foreign 
authors. In Appleton’s catalogue, ap- 
pended to the work under review, out of 
fifteen works recently published, twelve 
are foreign and three American. As to 
the lighter works of fiction, compare the 
sales here of the works of Scott, Dickens, 
Thackeray, and Bulwer, with those of an 
equal number of our novelists. We have 
made great advances in the liberal arts, 
during the past half-century; but still the 
fact remains, that with a larger population 
and a more general diffusion of informa- 
tion, the number of our authors is far more 
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limited, and their range is in a lower 
sphere. 

There are tendencies in our institutions 
to which we may ascribe these results. 
In an extended empire like ours, where 
there are so many avenues for the employ- 
ment of capital, our people manifest a 
nomadic disposition, The West is popu- 
lated by men representing almost every 
vated here 


> 





nationality. They have congre 
to improve their worldly condition. So- 
cial ties have been sacrificed, and intel- 
lectual culture is of secondary considera- 
tion. While among the immigrants, there 
are active brains and strong arms,—men 
specially capable as lawyers, merchants, 
artisans, and laborers,—yet it may be 
said that the highly educated and intel- 
lectual men of the old country are disin- 
clined to emigrate, to leave a high social 
or intellectual position at home for a self- 
banishment among a people where, it 
must be confessed, these considerations 
are but imperfectly recognized. 

Political influence is all-powerful; but 
science and politics are incompatible. As 
the scientific man cannot aid the politi- 
cian, why should the politican cherish the 
man of science? 

The accumulation of libraries, the 
founding of colleges and academies of 
science with liberal endowments, the 
creation of highly-intellectual circles, the 
inheritance of fortunes which permit the 
inheritors to give up their lives to the 
cultivation of the liberal arts—all these 
things result from an old civilization, from 
accumulated wealth, and fixed habits of 
thought. The New England States begin 
to possess these advantages, and the prog- 
ress which has been made in the North- 
western States in this direction is certainly 
to be commended. While we have made 
prodigious strides in material wealth, we 
have not kept pace in the development of 
the liberal arts. 

A republican form of government, we 
believe, is best adapted to promote the 
happiness of society,—where all become 
the recipients of a good educatioh, and 
where no artificial distinctions are inter- 
posed to check the aspiring, and, finally, 
where intelligent emigrants from other 
lands are welcomed and their descend- 


ants naturalized; but the perusal of our 
literary history has not forced upon us the 
belief that a republican form of govern- 
ment is best adapted to develop high 
scholarship, or sustain a body of men who 
can afiord to devote their lives to purely 
scientific pursuits. These are humiliating 
confessions, but they are nevertheless true. 
Unpalatable as they may prove, we desire 
to put them on record,—that our rich 
men may see the necessity of voluntarily 
devoting a portion of their wealth to the 
sustaining of those institutions which in 
arbitrary governments are sustained by 
the will of the sovereign, and to which 


he points as the glory of his reign. 


THe Lire or MAry Russe_t Mirrorp. 
Edited by Rev. A. G. K. L’Estrange. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. (‘The 
Western News Company, Chicago. ) 
Miss Mitford, who died January 10, 

1855, was a woman who attained consid- 

erable literary ability, without rising into 

the higher regions of authorship. She 
was the contemporary of, and on intimate 
terms with, many of the leading charac- 
ters of the day; and through these vol- 
umes are scattered notices of such men as 

Brougham, Byron, Scott, Charles Lamb, 

Moore, Daniel Webster, and others, which 

make them agreeable reading. 

In reference to Mr. Webster, she says: 


“He is the noblest looking man I ever saw, 
both in face and person. The portrait prefixed 
to his ‘Speeches’ does him great injustice, for his 
countenance is delightfully gracious—such a 
smile!—and he is a broad, muscular, splendid 
figure. His manner, too, is all that one can im- 
agine of calm, and sweet, and gracious —as 
charming as the Duke of Devonshire; as court- 
cous even as that prince of courtesy, and equally 
free from condescension— whilst amidst the 
perfect simplicity and gentleness there is great 
conversational power. His wife and daughters 
seem to adore his very footsteps ; and he has con- 
quered for himself a degree of consideration and 
respect never before shown to any transatlantic 
personage —least of all, toalion. * * Whenl 
tell you that, expecting from him what I did, and 
hearing from twenty people accustomed to see in 
perfect intimacy all distinguished people, that he 
alone gave the idea of a truly great man— when 
I say he exceeded our expectations by very far, 


you may imagine what he is. * * 


“Two very clever friends of ours went to Ox- 
ford to hear him speak ; and they say they would 
walk there again and back, to hear him only 
speak the same speech over again! "’ 
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THE MINEs OF THE West. A Report to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, by Ros- 

siter W. Raymond, Ph.D., Commis- 

sioner of Mining Statistics. New York: 

J. B. Ford & Co, (5. C. Griggs & Co., 

Chicago. ) 


Some three or four years ago an appro- 
priation was made by Congress to enable 
the Secretary of the Treasury to collect 
statistics as to the mineral resources of 
the United States. 
our territory into two parts, making use 
of the Rocky Mountains as the dividing 


The Secretary divided 


line. Hlere was an opportunity for bring- 
ing out a report on our resources which 
should be creditable to the country, and 
command the attention of scientific men 
abroad. On the Pacific Coast were such 
men as Whitney, Blake, Gabb, Ashburner, 
etc.; and on the Atlantic Slope and in the 
Mississippi Valley very many men who had 
made mining and metallurgy a specialty, 
from whom the Secretary might have made 
appointments which would have been a 
recognition of scientific merit, and whose 
reports would have commanded the confi- 
dence of the scientific world. Instead of 
that, however, the Secretary selected, for 
the Pacific Slope, J. Ross Browne as Com- 
miseioner,—a clever writer of magazine ar- 
ticles, but utterly uninstructed in the rudi- 
ments of metallurgy; and for the Atlantic 
Slope James W. Taylor, of Minnesota, who, 
in these respects, was equally deficient. 

The result was that the reports of Mr. 
Ross Browne were a sort of hodge-podge, 
made up of just such condiments as the 
several mining companies saw fit to put 
into the cauldron, to be dished out for 
public nutriment. Upon those questions 
relating to the geology of the Gold Re- 
gion, the age of its upheaval, the mode 
of infiltration of the precious metals, the 
associated minerals, etc., these reports 
afford no exact information, and are be- 
neath criticism. ‘There is this, however, 
to be said in favor of Mr. Ross Browne: 
he traversed most of the region which he 
describes, and as he has graphic powers 
for depicting natural scenery, his work is 
not altogether void of interest, 

Mr. Taylor, on the other hand, seems 
to have sat himself down in the Congres- 
sional Library, with a complete set of 
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Silliman’s Journal before him, and made 


a compilation of every article, good, bad, 
and indifferent, relating to the mineral re- 
sources of the eastern portion of our terri- 
tory. There is not an iota of evidence 
that he ever traversed a gold-field; there 
is not an original observation in the whole 
of his reports, 

Such appointments were not fit to be 
made. They are an insult to the scien- 
tific intelligence of the country. Scientific 
attainments, God knows, are poorly re- 
warded in this country, —far more so than 
under the most despotic governments; 
and when opportunities do occur requir- 
ing the exercise of peculiar qualifications, 
a high-minded Secretary ought to rejoice 
that he can make a public recognition of 
such qualifications, 

When Mr. Ross Browne was transferred 
to the Chinese mission, Mr. Raymond was 
selected to succeed him. ‘To that appoint- 
Mr. R. 
is the graduate of a school of mines, and 
the editor of a meritorious mining jour- 
nal. In this report we have the results of 
his first year’s investigations in a form 


ment there can be no objection. 


which commends them to every one who 
has made metallurgy a specialty. 

We have not space critically to review 
this report, but this humiliating fact is 
apparent: Our product in the precious 
metals is diminishing, at a time when it 
ought to be on the increase. 

The product for 1868 is estimated as 
follows: 


$22,000,000 


California 











Nevada.......000 14,000,000 
I ncesenncinmnnnnnpniniontnininiuees 15,000,000 
Idaho ase 7,000,000 
Washington and Oregon... 4,000,000 
Dative ccerewweserevevecmenmnensceserensenenee §00,000 


New Mexico 





Colorado and Wy: 3,250,000 
BE CURE BUNDED, ccercesssnncenrereen 1,000,000 


$67,000,000 
—a decrease of $8,000,000 from the pro- 
duct of the previous year. ‘his decrease 
Mr. R. attributes to— 


**. The exhaustion of many surface deposits. 


“2. The reaction following on a period of ex- 
cited speculation, and the collapse of numerous 
cishonest schemes. 

**3. The increasing and novel difficulties at- 
tendant upon the management of deep mines and 
the reduction of refractory ores, 
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“4. The lack of communications, capital, and 
knowledge, such as are required for the creation 
of enterprises based on the extraction and reduc- 
tion of ores of low grade in large quantity —the 
only stable form of mining.”’ 

The fact is, mining has been, in very 
many instances, found to be unprofitable, 
and they who have lost money have re- 
tired from the business in disgust. 


THE Book or SNors. MEN’s Wives. By 
William M. Thackeray. [50 cent edi- 
tion.] New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
(S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago.) 
Whatever this great master of humor 

wrote, the world will not willingly let die; 

and we rejoice that, through cheap edi- 
tions, his works are made accessible to all. 

It was in the “Book of Snobs,’’ first 
published in “ Punch,” that Thackeray de- 
veloped his great powers as a satirist — 
yea, something more,—a great generous 
nature which spurned those artificial dis- 
tinctions in society, characterized by cring- 
ing and bowing on the one hand, or bul- 
lying and scorning on the other. He was 
essentially a democrat who spurned mere 
rank and tinsel, and bowed to genius 
though clad in rags. After having char- 
acterized with remorseless satire the ssoé- 
éery which pervades the whole structure 
of English society, from the coal-heaver 
to “Her Majesty (be it spoken with that 
respect that so awful a theme merits),”’ in 
conclusion he breaks out in these indig- 
nant strains: 

“IT can bear it no longer—this diabolical in- 
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vention of gentility which kills natural kindliness 
and honest friendship. Proper pride, indeed! 
Rank and precedence, forsooth! The table of 
ranks and degrees is a lie, and should be flung 
into the fire. Organize rank and precedence! 
That was well for the masters of ceremonies of 
former ages. Come forward, some great marshal, 
and organize Eqguaciry in society, and your rod 
shall swallow up all the juggling old court gold- 
sticks. If this is not gospel truth —if the world 
does not tend to this, if hereditary great-man 
worship is not a humbug and an idolatry — let us 
have the Stuarts back again, and crop the Free 
Press’s ears in the pillory * * * ‘We 
will take off our hats to WeLLInGTon because he 
is WELLINGTON ; but to you— who are you?’ 

“IT am sick of Court Circulars. 1 loathe 
haut-ton intelligence. 1 believe such words as 
Fashionable, Exclusive, Aristocratic, and the 
like, to be wicked, unchristian epithets that 
ought to be banished from honest vocabula- 
ries. A Court system that sends men of genius 
to the second table, I hold to be a Snobbish sys- 
tem. A Society that sets up to be polite, and ig- 
nores Arts and Letters, | hold to be a Snobbish 
Society. You, who despise your neighbor, are a 
Snob ; you, who forget your own friends meanly to 
follow after those of a higher degree, are a Snob; 
you, who are ashamed of your poverty, and blush 
for your calling, are a Snob; as are you who 
boast of your pedigree, or are proud of your 
wealth.” 

It is hardly necessary to add that the 
author of such sentiments was never in- 


vited to Windsor Castle. 


Cipner: A RomMANce. By Jane G. Aus- 
tin. New York: Sheldon & Co. (5S. 
C. Griggs & Co., Chicago.) 

A very agreeable romance, which will 
well repay perusal by those addicted to 
light literature. 


CHIT-CHAT. 


—A CHICAGO EDITOR who accom- 
panied Abraham Lincoln up and down 
and over and across the State of Illinois, 
during the memorable series of “joint 
discussions”’ between him and Stephen A. 
Douglas, in 1858, relates the following 
anecdote of “Honest Old Abe,” which 
has never before appeared in print: 

“We had been attending the State Fair 
at Centralia, and left on the night train on 
the Illinois Central Railroad for the north, 


the two political champions having an ap- 
pointment to debate the great questions of 
the day at a town in the central part of 
the State on the day following. The town 
was some miles distant from the railroad; 
and on arriving at the station where we 
left the train, we found it was after midnight. 
Mr. Lincoln expressed a wish to ‘put up 
at a tavern and get a good snooze’ before 
starting out in the morning. Accordingly 
we asked the station-master if he could 
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direct us to a hotel, which he did. The 
landlord —whose appearance indicated 


that he was the most frequent customer at 
his own bar—gruffly informed us that he 
had but one vacant room in the house, 
which was a 
building, and ‘mighty rough’ in its gen- 
eral looks and appointments. 

“*Well, said Mr. Lincoln, ‘we are 
travellers in want of a little rest, and if 


rickety two-story frame 


you can give us a bed, we'll take it; if 
we can’t get that, we'll be satisfied with 
the soft side of a plank, or even your hay- 
mow in the barn,—anything, so I can 
manage to get a snooze till morning.’ 

“Old Abe's free-and-easy good nature 
pleased the landlord, who did not know 
who his guest was. He lighted a tallow 
candle, and bade us follow him. We as- 
cended to the second story, where he 
showed us into a small room, having in it 
one bed, a broken chair, and a rickety 
lounge made of rough boards. 
There was not the sign of a carpet on the 
floor, nor even the ghost of a curtain to 
the windows. 

“The landlord left us. We locked the 
door, and, weary and sleepy, soon tumbled 
into bed, Mr. Lincoln lying on the front 
side. I at once fell asleep, but was awak- 
ened in the course of about an hour by 
Mr. Lincoln rising and lighting the candle. 

“* What's the matter?’ I asked. 

«<*T°ll show you what’s the matter,’ 
he answered, in a half-angry, half-sorrow- 
ful tone of voice; and approaching the 
bed, holding the lighted candle in one 
hand, he with the other lifted the blanket 
and sheet under which he had been lying. 
‘The matter is that there are too many of 
us in this Look there!’ and he 
pointed at about a dozen fat, sleek ded- 
éugs that were racing over the sheet to- 
ward the foot of the bed. 

««* Run, you little cusses!’ he exclaimed; 
‘you have got all of my blood that I can 
spare just now.’ 

“He turned away, with a troubled 
smile, remarking: ‘Mr. S——, I believe 
you could sleep in a den of hyenas! I 
envy you.” 

««« Bed-bugs never trouble me,’ I said. 

«Two things I am afraid of, and they 
are—bed-bugs and the Devil,’ he mut- 


pine 


bed. 
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tered; ‘and I believe they are both in 
that bed,—for, Mr. S——, you do snore 
like the Devil!’ 

“Mr. Lincoln then took a long woollen 
shaw! which he carried with him on his 
‘stumping’ tour, and, wrapping it around 
him, laid down on the rough pine lounge, 
and in less than five minutes was oblivious 
to bed-bugs and devils, —and oh, how Ae 
snored! But when I accused him of it 
next day, he denied the ‘soft impeach- 
ment,’ just as all other men do who snore 
in their sleep. Mr. Lincoln had a good 
five hours’ snooze that morning, and was 
in excellent mind and temper during the 
day, notwithstanding his loss of blood 
at the country tavern during the night. 

“Several years afterwards, during a 
conversation with Mr. Lincoln, who was 
then President of the United: States, I al- 
luded to that night among the bed-bugs, 
‘Yes, I remember that night,’ he said, 
‘and ! thought it pretty hard at the time; 
but I have had so many worse blood- 
suckers to trouble me since that time, that 
1 would n't mind such trifles now.’” 


— MANy of our readers will remember 
the epithet “ Huge Paws,” which, in an 
unlucky moment, some Whig orator in- 
vented many years ago to designate the 
hard -fisted portion of the Democratic 
party. Not long after the phrase was 
coined, a Whig orato~ in an Eastern city, 
who had blazed away at a political meet- 
ing with great vehemerce for some minutes 
— illuminating his subject with “tongues 
of flame,” and almost scorching up the 
panting air—suddenly became bankrupt 
of ideas, and came toa dead stand. In 
vain did he 4em and haw, and try to “ get 
up steam”’ again; his pond of ideas had 
“ gin eout,” and he was mentally insolvent. 
Suddenly, after a fearfully long stillness, 
an Irishman in the gallery of the hall 
yelled out, “ Hurrah for the huge pause!” 
in most stentorian tones. The explosion 
of laughter that followed was like a small 
earthquake; it took the orator clear out 
of his boots. 


— ADMINISTER chick-weed to hens, dog- 
wood to pups, ca¢-sup to kittens, and fig- 
weed to swine. 
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—OvR MILWAUKEE NEIGHBORS, we 
have reason to think, are somewhat jealous 
of Chicago's commercial greatness; and 
whenever occasion offers, they do not hes- 
ilate to give us a“ sly dig” uncer the ribs. 

Before the days of the tunnel, we admit 
that there were times when our water- 
pipes did run * little fishes;’? and even 
now, what we dignify as a river, but what 
is in fact a bayou, is the receptacle of the 
sewage of a great city, and the sweltering 
contents vary all the way from a = rich 
chocolate” to an “inky black,”’ to say 
nothing of an “iridescent scum” which 
floats on the surface. It must further be 


confessed that we have men who have 
been so long accustomed to view this mass 
of putrescence, and to smell the odors 
arising therefrom, that they have been 
brought to believe that, in passing Rush 
Street Bridge, they see the natural hue of 
water and snuff the natural perfume of the 
air. 

Now it so happened, according to a 
Milwaukee editor, whose veracity cannot 
be questioned, that a Chicago commission 
merchant, during the past summer, resolved 
to break away from the cares of business 
and pass a few days in the country. Ac- 
cordingly, he took a night train and _ pro- 
ceeded to one of the interior towns of Wis- 
consin. He rose with the lark, for the 
purpose of taking a stroll, thinking that the 
breath of “dewy morn 
an appetite for breakfast; but, alas! it 


” 


would give him 


brought no refreshing vigor, but rather a 
depressing langour which finally resulted 
insyncope. A crowd gathered about the 
prostrate man, and the usual restoratives, 
such as hartshorn, camphor, etc., were ap- 
plied, but without success; when finally a 
Chicago man, who happily was in the 
crowd, cried out: “ Bring a dead fish!” 
After much search one was obtained and 
applied to the nostrils of the unconscious 
subject, when after a few snuffs he re- 
vived—opened his eyes—stared wildly 


around—and then taking into his lungs 
a powerful inhalation, exclaimed: “ Ah! 
that smells natural!”’ 

It is only necessary to add that the next 
train conveyed him back to a region 
where prevails a more congenial atmos- 
phere. 
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— Tue other day a young gentleman 
who moves in polite circles went into 
Griggs’s bookstore, and saluting one of 
the partners, who has the reputation of 
knowing not only the outside but the inside 
of nearly every book in the establishment, 
remarked: “General, I am in a quandary, 
and I think you can help me out. There 
Wordsworth’s ‘Ibid’ 
which please me very much, and which I 


are some lines in 


wish to extract and send to a young lady. 
{ have bought what purports to be that 
poet’s *Complete Works,’ but I can’t find 
any such poem. I have inquired of fifty 
of my acquaintances if they ever read that 
poem, and they all said no; and I just 
came out of Keen's, where the clerk told 
me that they hadn't it. Now, General, I 
think you can put me on the track to get 
this particular poem.” 

The General, who is the most courteous 
of men, maintained the utmost gravity dur- 
ing this recital, and then inquired where he 
had seen the extract; to which the young 
gentleman responded: “In Bartlett's Fa- 
miliar Quotations.’’’ “Ah!” replied the 
General, “I think I can solve your diffi- 
culty;” and, turning to that book, he found 
a quotation from Wordsworth’s “ Excur- 
sion,” followed by another credited to 
Tbid. 

The enterprising firm above named 
lately received an order from Alabama for 
two works, which were put down in the 
order as “exeomo” and “exedeo.” It 
took some pretty sharp guessing to deter- 
mine that the writer referred to “ Ecce 
Homo” and “ Ecce Deus.” 


— THE READERS of biblical history have 
often been shocked at the apparent want 
of pity on the part of Joseph’s brethren; 
whereas the fact is, they fi//ed him most 
effectually. 

A person seized with the small pox is 


sure to be fitted. 


— Many of our supposed Indian names 
are spurious. Itasca is the name applied 
by Schoolcraft to the lake which forms the 
main source of the Mississippi. It is 
euphonious and Indian-like, but it is made 
up of part of two Latin words, [ver ]éas 


cal put.) 
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—QOUR TEETH are said to be our near- 
estand dearest foes. From the cradle to 
the grave—from the time when we cut 
them, with pain and tribulation, to the 
time when, with grief and mortification, 
they cut us—they are our most intimate 
and unwavering enemies. 

Teeth have four characteristic peculiari- 
ties: They are calcareous, carious, pre- 
carious, and vicarious, 

All these things and many more have 
been already said on this subject, or might 
have been said. But a new view of the 
matter has been promulgated in an adver- 
tisement which appeared in the first num- 
ber of the “Old and New.” The adver- 
tiser says: 

“To place the benefits of Decayed Teeth 
within the reach of all, his terms for filling me- 


, 


dium-sized cavities with gold will be $2.’ 
“The benefits of decayed teeth’? seems 


to us to open a new and vast field of 


thought on she old subject. 


— NEXT to “school-keeping and board- 
ing round,” about the hardest task a man 
attempts in this world—or, at least, the 
one demanding the most patience — is pub- 
lishing a country newspaper. We've tried 
it, and know. A volume might be filled 
with the complaints of subscribers. £. g.+ 
A. likes a quarto sheet—B. declares he 
could never get the “hang” of one. C. 
admires the neatness and elegance of fine 
type—and old Mr. D. abhors a paper that 
requires a microscope. E. wonders that 
you insert so few sentimental and ghost 
stories — F. detests your abominable lies 
and cock-and-bull tales. G. would like to 
see an exact and rainute account of Con- 
gressional and Legislative proceedings — 
H. curses the journal that contains the 
endless hodge-podge doings and undoings 
of selfish partisans and demagogues. I. 
will not subscribe because your news de- 
partment is so contracted. J. takes the 
Eastern papers, and has read your stale 
items a week ago. K. has a mortal antipa- 
thy to a paper crowded with riots, horrible 
accidents, breach-of-promise trials, garrot- 
ings, and other demoralizing statements — 
L. is “mad as a hatter” because his miser- 
able paper had no account of that bloody 
murder last week. M. detests your stereo- 
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typed advertisements—and all N. wants 
of the paper is to see what's for sale. O. 
threatens to discontinue because your edi- 
torials lack ginger, and don't lash public 
and private vices—P., a leaden-head, 
points you to a prosy contemporary, and 
wonders that you never moralize like him. 
Q. hates the radical temperance men — R. 
holds in perfect contempt the dastard edi- 
tor who is too cowardly to avow his ab- 
horrence of rum-selling. S. demands long 
and solid articles—T. wants the close- 
packed essence, and not the thin, diluted 
mixture. U. extols a journal that reaches 


him “a week before it is printed’’—and 





V. tells you he is not yet quite green 
enough to be gulled by such despicable 
humbuggery. W. is astonished that you 
print no extracts from Beecher’s sermons 
—and all that X. cares for is fun. = Y., is 
on fire because you will not deduct more 
for advance pay—and Z. is amazed at the 
impudence of a publisher who duns him 
for five years’ subscription, and yet objects 
to being paid in cider and rotten apples. 


— WE HAVE in Chicago a most inquisi- 
tive ichthyologist. In passing through the 
market the other day he saw in a stall 
some fish unknown to him. Rushing up 
to the fishmonger, he inquired: “ What 
are those?” pointing at the same time to 
the fish. “Oh,” 


shall have to charge you 


said the monger, “I 


Wo-and-six a 
pound,” 

This same person, dining ata restaurant, 
blew up a waiter for his inattention. 
“ How can you expect to feed,” replied he, 


“unless the waiter is feed?” 


—IN THE YEAR 1850, at a breakfast 
table in NapaValley in California, there sat, 
with others, john, Jim, and Doctor B.,— 
all friends, and recent neighbors in a 
small town on the Mississippi River and 
in the State of Illinois. 

In the course of the meal, Jim, wishing 
the molasses for his cakes, asked a person 
near him to “pass along those molasses,” 

Whereat his friend John exclaimed: 

“Why, Jim, you ought to speak cor- 
rectly, and say ‘pass along ¢hat mo- 
lasses.’ ”” 

Thus admonished, Jim replied that he 
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had learned some things at his home in 
Illinois, and he would appeal to their mu- 
tual friend Doctor B. to decide which was 
right and which wrong. 

The Doctor, who was looked upon as 
infallible, said he believed neither of them 
was right, but both were wrong; and that 
if Ae knew anything of grammar and of 
Illinois language, they should have said, 
« Pass along ¢4em molasses.” 


—THoUGH THE WESTERN MONTHLY 
is not a medical magazine, we are sure 
that its readers will thank us for such val- 
uable recipes as the following: 

To avoid bunions—be large-souled, 
and let your life-journey be a pleasant one, 
and not a Pilgrim’s Progress. 

To avoid rheumatic pains—don’t sleep 
in attic rooms. 

To give tone to the stomach—get it 
lined with bell-metal. If the patient is a 
young lady —ring her. 

To prevent the hair from becoming gray 
— dye instantly. 

For a tightness of the chest—join a 
charitable association, 

To sharpen the appetite—swallow a 
whetstone, or eat a dollar’s worth at a 
Chicago restaurant. 

To cure deafness in another—tell him 
you want to pay “that little bill” so long 
due to him. 

For a stitch in the side—pay your 
tailor’s bill. 

For a felon—arrest and imprisonment. 


—WHEN the stations on the Illinois 
Central Railroad were fixed upon, under 
the direction of our present worthy Mayor, 
Colonel Mason, as Engineer-in-Chief, it 
was deemed advisable, so far as possible, 
to give them Indian names, but so numer- 
ous were they that this would exhaust an 
ordinary Indian vocabulary. Accordingly, 
to obviate this difficulty, a quantity of 
vowels and consonants were written on 
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slips of papers and placed inahat. These 
were well stirred up, and six or eight 
drawn out at random, when a clerk was 
required to exercise his ingenuity in torm- 
ing them into a word. ‘Tnat done, there 
was another stirring up and drawing out, 
and so on, until the required number of 
names was obtained. 


—Nor far from Dalton, Georgia, there 
used to live a family of the name of Beaver, 
consisting of father, mother, and four sons, 
The boys had succeeded in achieving the 
reputation of being the worst fellows in 
town, and were a terror to the pious people 
of the community. It so happened on 
one occasion that Bill, the eldest, was 
bitten by a rattlesnake, and the symptoms 
became so alarming that death was deemed 
imminent, Accordingly the minister was 
sent for to pray with Bill. He proceeded 
thus: “O Lord! Thou knowest the Beaver 
family, how sinful they are! * We thank 
Thee that a rattlesnake has bitten Bill, and 
we pray Thee to send other snakes to bite 
the old man and the other boys; for nothing 
but rattlesnakes will ever bring the Beaver 
family to repentance.” The conversion 
of the entire family has since been re- 
ported. 


— THE too free use of technical terms 
in writing upon art matters is a standing 
fault with some of our newspaper critics. 
With amateur critics this is not usually 
the case; but one could but censure the 
nomenclature employed by one of the 
crowd who attended the violin concert of 
Mr. Ole Bull the other evening. He was 
heard to remark to a companion: “ He’s 
old lightning, you bet! It takes a rooster 
that slings a pretty nasty bow to get up 
and climb over him!’ This panegyric 
upon the famous fiddler is so terribly tech- 
nical in its language, that we shall not 
attempt to translate it into the plain ver- 
nacular, 
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